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THE ATHENAUM 


Fournal of English and Soretqn Literature, Science, the Hine Arts, Music and the Drama. 











PRICE 
THREEPENCE 
No. 3735. S A T U R D AY, M A Y 27, ] 899. REGISTERED AS A i 
R? YAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. ANTED in the COUNTRY, for a little GIRL OHOOL PARTNERSHIP.—YOUNG CLERGY- 
pA (Incorporated by Royal Charter. ) of SEVEN, a NON-RESIDENT GOVERNESS. Must be young, @ years’ business experience and five years’ Tuto’ 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—A. W. WARD, LL.D. Litt.D. 
ALEXANDER MEDAL. 
The subject of the Prize Essay for the present year will be ‘The 
Development of the Party System in the Reign of Queen Anne ’—For 
further information apply to a nn 115, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


T HALL, Director and Hon. Sec. 
115, St. M-wtin’s Lane, W.C. 


RoA; ", GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.—The 
ANNIV.tRSARY ate abate tes will be uae (yy pee of the 
Senate) in the Va of the UNIVERSITY 0: NDON, Burlington 
Gardens, W., &* NDAY, "aan 5, at or “9 .. Sir CLEMENTS 
MARKHAM, Kt B . R.8.,’ President, in the Chair. During the 
Meeting the Counc,’ and Officers will be elected for the ensuing year, 
the President baba LS ve his address, and the Gold Medals and other 
Awards of the Society wi:: ‘> "resented. 

The ANNUAL DINNER of t. > SOCIETY will be held on the Evening 
of the Anniversary Meeting. at the, HOTEL METROPOLE, Whitehall 
Rooms, Whitehall Place. S.W., at 7 for 730 p.m. Dinner charge, 1J. 13. 
Friends of Fellows are admissible os the Dinner. 





accustomed to Games, a Merl y Life, and with a knowledge of Natural 
History. A Newnham or Girton Graduate preferred. Employment 
might also be found for | a Brother with a knowledge of Horses and 
Farming. — Address, with full particulars and Photograph, Mrs. 
McMryntes, Farington, near Preston, Lancashire. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


JODRELL PROFESSORSHIP OF ZOOLOGY. 
This Chair will be VACANT by the oe of Prof. Weldon at 
the CLOSE of the PRESENT SESSION 
ied by such testimonials as Candidates may 
wiek to submit, should reach the Secretary by MONDAY, June 5, 1899. 
rther information will be sent on application to the Secretary. 
The new Professor will enter on his duties in the October following. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 














HE post of LECTURER in THEOLOGY at 
8ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER, is about to be vacate 
othe new Lecturer will be required to begin work at the 4 of 





THE ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER COLOURS, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. (near the National 

—™ 128th SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW_ OPEN from 
0 6. PERCY EDSALL, Secretary. 


OOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
9, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOURNE. 
The above ein has been established for the benefit of Booksellers, 
their Assistants, ard Families. Suites of Rooms, or single Bedrooms, 
van be eon =< with cooking and attendance, at very moderate 
s 
The Home‘ is replete with every comfort. and, facing the sea front, 
forms &® most charming residence for those oe lesiring rest and a 
fortnight’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside 
All particulars and forms of application can be ‘had of the Secretary, 
Mr. Geo. Lanner, at the London Office, 48, Paternoster Row, E C. 


Youn G FRENCH GENTLEMAN (Bachelier- 

és fol with fair knowledge of En; pat sary LITERARY 

or SECRETARIAL WORK for FEW HOU - Remuneration 

= 80 — an object as congenial foncrirnnhny me M., 44, Chancery 
e, 


(THE PROVOST of DENSTONE wishes to re- 
ee we yey for SECRETARIAL, LIBRARY, or MUSEUM 

WORK an OXFORD oe - with over ten years’ experience.— 
Address Church nll Stafford 


RAVELLER.—PUBLISHER wants first-class 
energetic TRAVELLER for LONDON and SUBURBS. Must have 
experience and practical acquaintance with the London Trade.—Reply, 
by letter only, stating fully qualifications and salary required, to 
Pracisuer, Blackie & Son, Limited, 50, Old Bailey, E.C. 


IGHT MASTERS WANTED for the EAST, 


Young Unmarried Men. Oxford or Cambridge Graduates with 
some experience preferred Details will be sent on receipt of testi- 
monials.—Address Prof. Lew1s, Cambridge. 


SrPtiAn GOVERN MENT SCHOOLS. 


FIVE —— MASTERS REQL REQUIRED, to begin work in OCTO- 
BER, in CAIRO SECONDARY SCHOOL, under Ministry of Public 
"een to Teach in English exclusively, One of them 
principally ‘Physics and Chemistry, Two of them rey Mathe- 
matics, and the Two woes Figg ed English. Over Three Hundred 
Boys. English Head Master. aching Hours, on an average, ‘Three 
Daily (Fridays ees ry Samar Vacation not less than ‘'wo Months 
Annually. Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge preferred. Salary about 
2951. pee annum (L.Eg. 288), rising to about 303 Civil Service Be 




















Sche 

Allowance for passage out to Egypt. 
by copies only of testimonials, must be 
an ‘in before June 30, 1899, marked outside ‘English Masterships,” 
and addressed to the Secrerany-Generat, Ministry of Public Instruc- 
mente Cairo, Egypt, to whom Candidates may apply for further infor- 
mato: 








ICTORIA INSTITUTE, WORCESTER. 


The Committee invite applications for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of 
the SCHOOL of ART. 

Candidates should possess — ier in Design and the 
Industrial Application of Art. The Head Master will work under the 
general direction of the Principal ot Victoria Institute. 


2001., rising to eat 
an ti ials should be sent on or before MONDAY, 
June 5, 1899, to the pone met ef en whom further particulars may be 
obtained. OMAS DUCKWORTH, Secretary. 





Yearly salary 





The stipend is 200/. a year, with pee Fees, and either Rooms in 
College or an allowance in — bras 

Further particulars ma: ze ed from the Princrrat, to whom 
names of intending Candidates Should be sent, with thirty-six printed 
copies of testimonials, not later than June 10. 


MA 
starting High-olass PREPARATORY SCHOOLin SEPTEMBER, —— 
to meet with GRADUATE PARTNER who will be willing to work and 
share expenses and profits. First-class connexion.— Address M.A. 
Oxon, 89, Broad Street, Canterbury. 


OBESPIERRE.—To Publishers and Editors.— 
FOR DISPOSAL, SERIAL and VOLUME RIGHTS of es 
by well-known Author, embodyi ng a careful and accurate characte: 
tion of Robespierre, with many stirring scenes a episodes of the cays 
of the Terror.—Address Jacozin, care of Mr. veleigh Nash, 12, 
Norfolk Street, Strand. 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY.— 
KENSINGTON TOWN HALL.—LECTURE TO-MORROW 
(SUNDAY) MORNING, 11 .x., by Dr. STANTON COIT on ‘IN HIS 











VY PE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. COPIED 
with accuracy and despatch. Carbon Duplicates. Circulars, 
Examination Papers, &c.—Miss E. Ticar, 23, Maitland ‘Park Vil las, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. —Established 1884. 


YPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual Terms. 
Circulars, &c., by a | Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Srczs, 
West Kensi T. riting Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 








ASON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
The Council invite applications for the above appointment. Stipend 
1251. per annum. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a British or German University, or 
mare passed the German Staats-Examen 

jals, should be sent to the 


y 
entices not later = SATURDAY, June 10. 
The Serger elected will be required to enter upon his duties on 
October 1, 1899. 
Furchet particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINA- 
TION will be held on JULY 11, 12, and 13, to FILL UP not less 
than FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBITIONS. Tan, 
Laporte apply, by letter, to the Heap Masrer, 19, Dean’s Y: 
estminster. 











EYMOUTH COLLEGE. 


The ANNUAL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will 
BEGIN on JUNE 6. Ten Scholarships will be offered (601. to 30/.), and 
Two (401.) for Candidates entering the Army Class or the Navy Class.— 
For further particulars apply to the Heap Master or to the Bursar. 

The School a are near the sea, in one of the healthiest 
situations in England. 


PNDOK. —FINISHING EDUCATION for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN of good position. 
* ities advantage for Music, Art, and Languages; Training for 
Society ; Riding ; ‘Tennis. 
Address Lavy Princrrat, Oakfield, West Dulwich. 








mersmith, W. 


TYEE- -WRITING UNDERTAKEN. Authors’ 
Square W.C. or Literary Work.—Apply Miss Nicuorson, 13, Lloyd 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. 

COPIED with 38; and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 
hand Writers and pists sent out by Day or Hour.—Miss Burney, 
Second Floor, 48, Bedford Row, London. 


VYPE-WRITING from 9d. 1,000. Absolute 

satisfaction guaranteed. No bad spelling or punctuation. Shoals 

of congratulatory letters from Authors.—A trial solicited by E. Gasszrr, 
27, Kimberley Road, Leicester. 


YYPE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS. 9d. per 1,000 

words inclusive. Scientific, Dramatic Work, &c.,at proportion- 

ately reduced rates. Work prompt and confidential.—Cuas. Kinsnorr, 
72, Honley Road, Catford. 


ME: i EVELEIGH 
LITERARY AGENT, 


AMBERLEY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 


© AUTHORS.—Colonel ROBERT W. ROUT- 

LEDGE, late Managing eee’ of George Routledge & Sons, 

Limited, will be pleased to RECEIVE MSS. with a view to disposing of 

them. _ From his long expe rience in the ae Trade Colonel 
O) 

















NASH, 








BEDFORD D COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 
SESSION 1898-9. 
The EASTER HALF-TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 25. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Arnott Scholarship in aed annual value 48/.,and One Reid 
Scholarship in Arts, annual value 30 gal neas, each tenable for Three 
Years, will be awarded on the result of the Examination to be held at 
the College on June 27 and 28. 

Names to be sent to the Princirat not later than June 15. 

F. MABEL ROBINSON, Secretary. 


Principal 


has special facilities for placing Literary rk, Advising as 
to Rates of Payment, Drawing up (Saas “ee Terms on applica- 
tion.—1], Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. 





9, Hart Street, Broomssury, Lonvon. 


Me. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York 

Street, Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager of by ie 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limite: to announce that hi 
RESUMED BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own account, and 
will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready = publication, and 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
BL gina Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, ipl Row. The 








THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


HAtt of RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS. 
(ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER. ) 
Warden—Miss HELEN M. STEPHEN. 

The Hall will be opened in OCTOBER NEXT. Fees for Board and 
Residence, Twelve to Twenty Guiness per oe (Eleven Weeks). At 
least ‘Chree Bursaries offered.—A 
to the Wanpen, or to the Secretaries, Mrs. “A. M. Coven and Prof. 8. 
ALEXANDER, Owens College. 





of Authors capably represe' resented. Proposed Sage 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS. plac 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. tei years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
@ 14, COCKSPUR STREBRT, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
City Office : 15, GREA T WINCHESTER STREET. Bo. 
— Advertisements at the es. possible prices. Special terms to 








(forsee for PRIVATE FAMILIES.— 
LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly 
qualified 1 aS = Foreign GOVERNESSES for ae it and Daily 
ntral Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, 





HARTLEY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP OF THE SCHOOL OF ART. 
The Hartley Council invite applications for the post of HEAD 
MASTER of the SCHOOL of ART. 


Salary 250/., rising to 3001 per annum. 
Applications, addressed to the Clerk, must be received on or before 
MONDAY, June 12, 1899 
Further particulars may be obtained on eer to 
D. KIDDLE, Clerk. 


[LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


The Technical Education Board of the Council is prepared to receive 
anplications for the appointment of HEAD MASTER of the CAMBER- 
WELL SCHOOL of ARTS and CRAFTS, erected by Mr. Passmore 
Fdwards in memory of the late Lord Leighton. The salary will be at 
the rate of 400/. a year. and the Head Master, whose services will be 
required in October, will be expected to devote his whole time to the 
duties of the office, ‘unless he is also appointed by the Vestry of the 
parish of Camberwell to be Director of the South London Art Galle ery. 

Forms of anon , together with full particulars of the duties and 
conditions of the appointment, may be obtained from the a? 
and must be returned to this Office on or before MONDAY, June 1 

YM. GARNETT, Secretary of the Hoard. 

116, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C., May 15, 1899. 











Charing Cross, we c 


ADAME AUBERT RECOMMENDS ENGLISH 

and FOREIGN SCHOOLS and introduces Resident and Daily 

Governesses for British Isles, Colonies, and Abroad. Visiting Teachers 

for Languages, Music, Painting, &e. Pupils prepared for University, 
Army, Navy, and other Examinations.—141, Regeat Street, W. 


DVICE a to SCHOOL &— 

The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION, Limited (a body of Oxford 
and Cambridge Graduates), SUPPLIES, without charge, INFORMATION 
and ADVICE as to SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS at Home or Abroad, 
and as to Tutors for all Examinations.—A SP of requirements 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Beevor, M.A., ., ed Place, 
Strand, London, W.C. Telephone No. 1,854 (Gerrard 


Fpvcarion. .—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Sackville Street, W. 


NFORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD (Director, 

C. C. ORD, M.A.) answers any in ry con Sep the University. 

Scholastic Agency. Clerical Daty provid -* ja Examina- 
tions arranged.—INFORMATION GAZETTE tt UN 

















¢., OR app 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
« Purchase of owspepes Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c, Card 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


OOKS PUBLISHED in ENGLISH STYLE at 
LESS than ENGLISH PRICES. Rg aera Copyrights secured 

for English Authors. Electrotypes or Sheets promptly forwarded. 
CAMBRIDGE PRESS, 62, Reade Street, New York. Publishers of the 
Feat sim Monthly ‘Encyclopedia’ « of History, Reli gion, Biography, 
and L , and other Standard Works. In Press, 











Art 
‘A New Chronology.’ 








Catalogues, 


OOKS. —English and French Literature, however 
earce or a. foe procured. Please state want 
CATALOGUES ost f Hector, Anglo-Foreign Bookseller, Bir. 
mingham. English end: Foreign Books Purchased. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of oy and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 


12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 





FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
PrCRTALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


ATALOGUE No. 26.—Engravings and Coloured 
Prints after Turner, Farington, &c.—Drawings of the Early 
English School—Sketches by Cruikshank, Leech, Keene—Japanese 
Drawings and Colour-Prints — Illustrated ks—Kelmecott Press— 
Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence —W™. Warp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 








E Lb iL ts & gL. Vv £ , 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
Libraries Purchased, Arranged, Catalogued, and Valued. 
CATALOGUES issued regularly, post free, 6d. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 

by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 

mainders gratis and postage free.—Gitzerr & Frevp, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 


LL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUEFIAED, no 

matter what the Subject. Write me. I can get you any Book 

ever published. Please state wants.—Baken’s Great Bookshop, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham 











RANK MURRAY, Moray House, Derby, is 
i a best prices for the PUBLICATIONS of the KELMS- 
Y ESS. 


ANTED, clean, fresh, SECOND-HAND COPY 

of ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, Ninth Edition. State 

when purchased, binding, and price required.—T. Loncvevitte, Lian- 
forda, Oswestry. 


OR SALE, CHEAP, SCARCE EDITIONS by 
Mrs. Browning, Bronté Sisters, Tennyson, Swinburne, Hawthorne, 
Byron, &c.—Co.tecror, Horncastle’s, Cheapside. 


OOKCASES.—Great variety, NEW and 
SECOND HAND, at very moderate prices. ae Rad 0 Mr. Avant, 
232, Totsonham C Tottenham Court Road, W. Alsoa quantity of riting Tables. 


A N¢ NOIENT and MODERN COINS and MEDALS 

RCHASED at the highest prices forCASH by SPINK & SON, 
the cadet established Numismatists and Dealers in England, 17 and 18, 
Piccadilly, London, W. 


OUND INVESTMENT.—FOR SALE, 250 £5 

CUMULATIVE 7 per cent. PREF. SHARES. Divs. paid Quarterly. 

Ordinary receive 17 per cent.—Last Report on application to W. 
Witson, 45, Lombard Street, E.C. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF 
ALL THE BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

















TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS , COUNTRY 
from ONE GUINEA | SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
per annum, TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
eacithe vn eae N.B.—Two or Three Friends 
r weekly exchangeof Books 

at the Sa of Subscribers) | may UNITE in ONE SUB- 
from TWO QUINEAS per | SCRIPTION and thus lessen 

annum, | the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 
(100 PAGES) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. 

Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; and at 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR 


PERMANENT PROCESSES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION. 


Combining great range of tone effect with accurate mono- 
chrome representation and artistic expression. 


The AUTOTYPE SOLAR or CARBON 

PROCESS, for the Reproduction in Permanent Pig- 

ments of Oil Paintings, Drawings in Water Colour, 
Pencil, Crayon, Indian Ink, &c. 


AUTO-GRAVURE. The Autotype 
Company’s Process of Photographic Engraving on Cop- 
per, yielding results resembling Mezzotint Engravings. 

The Company has been particularly successful in the Re- 
production of Oil Portraits by this process. Amongst com- 
missions executed are Portraits by Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A., 
J. Pettie, R.A., W. W. Ouless, R.A., F. Holl, R.A., A. S. 
Cope, A.R.A., Hon. John Collier, Sir Geo. Reid, P.R.S.A. ; 
also Works by Gainsborough, Turner, Constable, Douglas, 
Schmalz,&c. Specimens of these Reproductions are on view. 
The AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL 

PROCESS (Sawyer’s Collotype) for Book Illustrations of 
the highest class. This Process is noted for its excel- 
lence in copies of Ancient MSS., Coins, Seals, Medals, 
and of all subjects of which a good Photograph can be 
taken, and is adopted by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, many of the learned Societies, and the leading 
Publishers. 

Amongst Works lately Illustrated by the Company may be 

mentioned the following 

FOR H.M. GOVERNMENT. Tllustra- 
tions to the Report of the Royal Commission on Tuber- 
culosis—The Reports of the Medical Officer of the Local 
Government Board, as issued to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment—Influenza, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Cholera, Vacci- 
nation, &c. 

ELECTRIC MOVEMENT in AIR and 

R: with Theoretical Inferences. By LORD 
SRMSTEONG. C.B. F.R.S. 

THREE MAPPEMONDE REPRO- 
DUCTIONS for the Right Hon. the EARL of CRAW- 
FORD, F.R.S. 

“The Autotype Company deserve the cordial thanks of all 
students of historical geography for their success in this 
fresh line of reproduction.” —Geographical Journal, Dec., 1898. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to advise 
upon and to undertake the Reproduction of Works of Artistic, 
Scientific, or Antiquarian Interest, of every character, for 
Book Illustration, for the Portfolio, or Mural Decoration. 

Examples of Work may be seen and Terms obtained at 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery), 
Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Mlustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 

Price to Subscribers, 9/, 








[Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 61. 6s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 

from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 

9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONKS, 

WATTS. ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 

HOFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
c. 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 





THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- Pap, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd, Publishers and Printers, 80, 
Leadenhall Street. London, E.C.) Contains hairless per, Over which 
the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence each. 6 5s. per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New pocket sna 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that enhall Press, thd cannot be 

responsible for the — of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retaine 


T° INVALIDS. —A LIST of MEDICAL ‘MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &., Association 
Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. ee Address, “Tt 
form, London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard, 


TP RACKERAY HOTEL (Temperance) 
Facing the British Museum, d 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan, 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 


Eaveeect Lift. Electric Light in allrooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
” BPACIOUS a. DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
D SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Suanie Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 


Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVR, 
Telegraphic Address—“ Thackeray, London.” 


Sales bp Anction. 
TUESDAY NEXT.—Important Sale. 


A Number of Bird Skins, set up in Glass Cases and Mounted 
on Museum Stands, being Duplicate Specimens from Eton 
College Museum—Stffed Specimens from the Collection of 
HEATLEY NOBLE, Esq.—a Quantity of Humming and 
other Bird Skins, late "the Property of Mr. WHITELEY, 
of We oolwich—also the Collection of Birds in Cases formed. 
by the late Mr. sean! meni of Newark—Shells—Minerals 
—Fossils—Heads and Horns, §c. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 


AUCTION, at his Great Rooms. 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, on TUESDAY NEXT, May 30, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely. 


— view the day prior 10 till 4and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 




















FRIDAY NEXT, 
400 Lots of Scientific Instruments, Photographic Apparatus, 
and Miscellaneous Property. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 


AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
as above, at half- -past 12 o’clock precisely. 


* _ view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





TUCESDA ¥, June 6. 

Anextraordinary Collection of Cannibals’ Heads brought by an 
Explorer from the Interior of New Guinea—Stone War 
Clubs and other Native Weapons—a Collection of Curios 
made by a Gentleman during his Travels Abroad—Arms and 
Armour—China, Engravings, Carvings, Relics, Antiquities, 
Sc. 

ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
as above, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely. 

‘: og view the day prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 

ad. 





ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following 

SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, May 29, the choice COLLECTION 
of OLD CHINESE CARY INGS in JADE, the Property of HERBERT 
ALLEN, Esq.; PORCELAIN and DECORATIVE ‘Obs ECTS. 

On MONDAY, May 29, MODERN DUTCH PIC- 
en and DRAWINGS, sold in aid of the Netherlands Benevolent 

On TUESDAY, May 30, a COLLECTION of 
BOOKS from various PRIVATE LIBRARIES 

On TUESDAY, May 30, a valuable COLLECTION 
of OLD FRENCH DECORATIVE OBJECTS, — FURNITURE, POR- 
CELAIN, &c., the Property of a GENTLEMA 

On THURSDAY, June 1, SILVER and SILVER- 
GILT PLATE and PLATED ARTICLES. the Property of a LADY, 
deceased, and of the late W. R. ROWLAND, Esq. 

On THURSDAY, June 1, and FRIDAY, June 2, 
the celebrated COLLECTION of ITALIAN MAJOLICA of Herr 
RICHARD ZSCHILLE, of Grossenhain. 

On FRIDAY, June 2, ENGRAVINGS of the 
EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL. 


On SATURDAY, June 3, the COLLECTION of 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS of JOHN BIBBY, Esq., deceased. 


On MONDAY, June 5, the REMAINING 
WORKS of the late G. H. ANDREWS, F.2.G.S. R. 


On MONDAY, June 5, and Followin g Days, the 
BARDINI COLLECTION of valuable WORKS of ART of the MIDDLE 
AGES and RENAISSANCE, PICTURES and ANTIQU 

On TUESDAY, June 6, the CELLAR - WINES 
of the late Right Hon. LORD HINDLIP, and other fine Wines. 


THE MARLBOROUGH GEMS. 
WM E8sks. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's Square, on MONDAY, Tune 26, 

and Following Days, at 1 o’clock precisely. the celebrated COLLECTION 
of ANTIQUE and CINQUECENTO GEMS formed by GEORGE, THIRD 
DUKE of MARLBOROUGH. purchased by the late DAVID BROMILOW, 

Esq., of Bitterswell Hall, Lutterworth, now the Property of Mrs. JAR 


The Collection will NOT be Sold in One Lot, but as Catalogued. 


AN TIQUITIES—CASTLE of HEESWIJK 
(near Bois-le-Duc, Holland). 
FIRST SALE by AUCTION, JULY 3, the ARMOUR HALL. 


Famous COLLECTION of more than 2,500 ARMS for HORSES 
and MEN, from 1300 to 1800. 


Catalogues to be had. 














16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 





Frepertck Mvutier & Co., A dam, Doelenstraat 10. 
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Musical Instruments. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square. W.C., 
on TUESDAY, May 30, at 12 o'clock precisely, GRAND and COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTES by Wornum, Bliithner, Broadwood, Kirkman, &c.— 
Harmoniums by Moutrie, Watson, &c.—fine Old Italian, French, 
German, and English Violins, Violas, Violoncellos, Double Basses, 
with the Bows, Cases, and Fittings—Guitars, Mandolines, Banjos, 
githers, Autoharps, Dulcimers, &c.—Brass and Wood Wind Instru- 
ments, including a very fine Rudail, Carte & Co.’s Cylinder Flute, with 
Parabolic Head Joint, Boéhm’s System—also Clarinets, Cornets, 
Horns, Euphoniums, Concertinas, &c. 
Catalogues on application. 





Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and Paintings. 
ESSKS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
FRIDAY, June 2, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a COLLEC- 
TION of ENGRAVINGS, consisting of Fancy Subjects of the French 
and English Schools, many in Colours—Mezzotint an1 Line Portraits— 
Landscapes after the Old Masters—Theatrical and Sporting Prints— 
also a Collection of fine Portraits mounted in a Volume by Smith, Faber, 
Houbraken, Vertue, &c.—Historical and Scriptural Subjects, and a few 
choice Water-Colour Drawings and Paintings. 
Catalogues on application. 





Scarce Engravings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, June 6, at ten minutes vape 1 o'clock precisely, a COL- 
LECTION of fine and scarce ENGRAVINGS, consisting principally 
of Fancy Subjects, printed in Colours, after Kauffman, Cipriani, Cosway, 
Hoppner, Reynolds, Pickersgill, Wheatley, W. Ward, &c.—Mezzotint 
Portraits in scarce states, including Mrs. Baddeley after Zoffany, 
Mrs. Fordyce after Willison, Sophia Western after Hoppner—also a 
Collection of Theatrical Portraits—rare Sporting Prints, many in 
Colours, after Pollard, Turner, Daniel, Herring, &c., and a few choice 
Drawings, including 2 Original Drawings from Raffaelle’s Paintings in 
the Vatican for the Arundel Society. 
Catalog on app 








Guaranteed Violins, including the Property of the late 
PERCIVAL FROST, Esq. 


fr * 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
FRIDAY, June 9, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a valuable 
COLLECTION of VIOLINS, VIOLAS, VIOLONCELLUOS, &c., includ- 
ing the Property of the late PERCIVAL FROST, Esq., comprising 
choice Examples of 


Antonius Stradiuarius Testore Pressenda 
Andreas Guarnerius Nicolas J.B Vuillaume 
Foster Storioni Klotz. 

J. B. Guadagnini H. Jacobs 


Also the celebrated Violin by Antonius Stradiuarius, the Property of 

the late Dr. SELLE, with the Bows and Cases, the whole of which are 

guaranteed to the Purchaser according to the description in Catalogue. 
Catalogues on application. 


re my 7 . 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square. W.C., 
on TUESDAY, June 13, and IT'wo Following Days, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, deceased (by 
order of the Executors), comprising an extensive Series of valuable 
Books on Genealogy, 2 ORORTRES > Family History, and kindred 
subjects; also Works in General Literature, including Visitation of 
England, 6 vols.—The Antiquary, 32 vols.—European Magazine, 78 vols. 
—Archeologia Cantiana, 23 vols.—Dumas’s Works, 144 yols.—Longman’s 
wgazi 29 vols.—G logist and Cokayne’s Peerage, 18 vols.— 
Ladies’ Monthly Museum, 63 vols.—Yorkshire Archeological Society, 
24 vols.—Monthly Mirror, 22 vols.—Richardson’s Borderer's Table Book 
—Oxford Historical Society, 36 vols.—Miscell G logi Notes 
and Queries—Huguenot Society’s Publications—Archwologia—Lamb's 
Rosamund Gray and Elia, First Editions—The Priest in Absolution— 
Rousseau’s Confessions, 2 vols. Privately Printed—La Fontaine, Tales, 
Plates by Eisen, 2 vols., 1884—Heptameron, 5 vols.—Manuscripts on 
Vellum, with Illuminated Miniatures—Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 2 vols., 
and Miscellaneous Books in all Branches of Literature. 
Catalogues in preparation. 











Antique Silver and China, 
ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, June 20. at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, the 
COLLECTION of ANTIQUE SILVER the Property of ROBERT 
HARVEY, Esq.—also a choice COLLECTION of CHINA removed from 
the Country. 

Catalogues in preparation. 


Library of the late T. PONSKORD, Esq., removed 
from Somerset, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

DURING JUNE, the LIBRARY of the late T. PONSFORD, Esq., 

removed from Somerset. comprising Standard and Miscellaneous Books 
in all Branches of English and Foreign Literature. 

Catal in i 
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The Collection of Iron Work, old Furniture, Porcelain, §c., the 
Property of JOHN THOMPSON, Esq., of Wandsworth ; 
—— Collection of Porcelain of a Gentleman leaving his 

esidence. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, May 29, and ‘T'wo Following Days, at 
1 o'clock precisely, WORKS of ART and ANTIQUITY, including the 
Collection of Iron Work, old Furniture, Porcelain, &c., of J. THOMP- 
N, Esq., of Wandsworth ; the COLLECTION of PORCELAIN ofa 
GENTLEMAN leaving his Residence, comprising fine Examples of the 
Worcester, Bow, Chelsea, Derby, Swansea, Spode, Bristol, and other 
Factories—Antique Glass and Metal Work, and other Properties, in- 
cluding the Four Gold cee esented to Admiral Lord Rodney by 
the Cities of London, Edinburgh, Cork, and Huntingdon- a very fine 
Nuremberg Silver Cup and Cover by Hill Brand—Farly Pottery—Jade 
Work—Jewellery—Arms an rmour; and ANTIQUITIES, the Pro- 
perty of the late Sir RICHARD WESTMACOTT, F.S.A. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A Collection of Old Engravings and Modern Etchings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, June 1. at 1 o'clock precisely, a 
choice COLLECTION of OLD ENGRAVINGS—Mezzotints after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds—various Old English and French Prints—fine Original 
Sporting Subjects—and Modern Etchings by Whistler, Sir Seymour 
eee Méryon, Legros, &c.; also a few Diawings by Whistler and 
others. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


BIBLIOTHECA PHILLIPPICA, 
A Further Portion of the famous Collection of Manuscripts 
of the late Sir THOM AS PHILLIPPS, Bart. 


r 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, WC., on MONDAY. June 5. and Five Following 
ys, at 1 o'clock precisely,a FURTHER PORTION of the famous 
COLLECTION of MANUSCRIPTS of the late Sir THOMAS PHILLIPPS, 
Kart., F R.S., &¢, of Middle Hill, Worcestershire, and ‘hirlestaine 
House, Cheltenham, including upwards of 200 MSS. on vellum, dating 
from the Ninth Century, comprising English, French, Italian, German, 
and Belgian Works, with numerous Early Chronicles—also fine Biblical, 
Astr ical, G ical, Legal,and Medical MSS., together with 
important Genealogical, Heraldic, and ‘ropographical Collections, 
including the Cartularies of Byland, Fountains, and Liessies Abbeys, 
with numerous Early Charters, Year-Books, Rolls, &c.—also fine 
Classical Works, among which are Aristotle, Cicero, Curtius, Dictys 
Cretensis, Hora e, an, Lucretius, Macrobius, Ovid, ‘Terence, 
Vitruvius, &c.—Ancient Martyrologia, Evangelia, Lectionaria, Vite 
Sanctorum, Missals, with Early English Literature and Poetry, including 
Wycliffe’s New ‘Testament, Translation of Clement of Llianthony’s 
Harmony of the Gospels, Sermons, and Works by Gower, Lydgate, 
Hampole, &c. 
eey be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price 2s. 
ch. 
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The Collection of Military Badges, the Property of the Right 
Hon. the EARL of DUNMORE; the Collection of War 
Medals, the Property of O. WALLACE, Esq.; and the 
Collection of A. J. GAINSFORD, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 5, and Following Day, at 

1 o'clock precisely, the interesting COLLECTION of MILITARY 

BADGES, the Preperty of the Right Hon. the EARL of DUNMORE; 

a valuable COLLECLION of ENGLISH GOLD and SILVER COINS, 

English and Foreign Commemorative Medals, and British War Medals 

and Decorations (including some rare Groups), the ee of 

O. WALLACE, Esq , J.P., of the Crescent, Limerick ; and the COLLEC- 
TION of WAR MEDALS, the Property of A. J. GAINSFORD, Esq. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








The valuable Library of the well-known Amateur WILLIAM 
WRIGHT, Esq. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 12, and ‘'wo Following Days, 
the valuable LIBRARY of the well-known amateur WILLIAM 
WRIGHT, Esq , comprising an unusually Complete Collection of the 
Works illustrated by George Cruikshank, among which will be found 
the rarest Examples of his Art—a fine Series of the First Editions of the 
Writings of Charles Dickens, including a number of most interesting 
Presentation Copies—Foster’s Life of Dickens, extra-illustrated and 
extended to 12 vols. folio—the original Manuscript of the Battle of Life, 
‘Travesty of Othello, and the earliest known Dickens Autograph Manu- 
script—extra-illustrated Copies of Doran’s, Their Majesties’ Servants, 
Dickens’s Life of Grimaldi, Ebers’s Seven Years of the King’s Theatre, 
Davies's and Murphy’s Lives of Garrick, Boaden’s Life of Mrs. Jordan, 
Hawkins’s and Barry Cornwall's Lives of Edmund Kean, Boaden’s Life 
of J. P. Kemble, Macready’s Reminiscences, Charles Mathews’s Life, 
the Lives of Mrs. Siddons, Madame Vestris, &c —Books illustrated by 
Rowlandson, mostly in exceptionally fine condition—Lever’s Works, 
55 vols., First Edition, morocco, by Morrell and others, in the original 
arts—Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, First Edition—interesting Col- 
lections relating to Astley’s Theatre, Bartholomew Fair, Balloons and 
Ballooning, Marylebone, Ranelagh, and Vauxhall Gardens, Richardson 
the Showman, &c.—original Drawings by Cruikshank, Thackeray, Phiz, 
Leech, &c., and original Portraits of Dickens—Surtees’s Sporting 
Novels in the original Parts—Thackeray’s Vanity Fair in the original 
Parts—the Second Funeral of Napoleon, and other First Editions, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues of this Sale, with those of 
the Dramatic Portraits and Autograph Letters in one volume, may be 
had, price 2s. each. 


The valuable Collection of Dramatic Portraits, the Property of 
the well-known Amateur WILLIAM WRIGHT, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, June 15, the COLLECTION of 
DRAMATIC and other PORTRAITS, the Property of the well-known 
amateur WILLIAM WRIGHT, Esq., comprising Mrs. Abington, by 
Wilson after Reynolds, First State, by Bartelozzi after Cosway, Proof 
before Letters, as Roxalana, by Sherwin after Reynolds, in Krown— 
Mrs. Baddeley, by Laurie after Zoffany, Proof before Letters —Mrs. 
Barry, after Kettle by J. Watson—Barton Booth, by G. White, Early 
Impression, rare—Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Clive, Mrs. Crouch, by Bartolozzi 
after Romney, Proof—Miss Farren, whole length, after Lawrence, 
Unfinished Proof by C. Knight—David Garrick, Edmund Kean, J. P. 
Kemble—T. King, by Young after Zoffany, Open Letter Proof—Mrs. 
Mountain, by Cheesman after Buck, in Colours—Miss O'Neill as Isa- 
bella, by Cheesman after Boaden, in Colours—Mrs. Robinson, by R. 
Stanier after Engleheart—Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. West, in Stones Printed 
in Colours—Margaret Woftington, by J. Faber after Eccard and others 
—Water-Colour Drawings of Theatrical Portraits—Portraits and Water- 
Colour Drawings, &c., collected to illustrate the Life of Dr. Johnson, 





May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable Collection of Autograph Letters of the well-known 
Amateur WILLIAM WRIGAT, Esq. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
yh will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, June 16, and Two Following Days, 
the valuable COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and DOCU- 
MENTS, the Property of the well-known amateur WILLIAM 
WRIGHT, Esq., comprising a magnificent Series of Garrick Letters 
and Manuscripts—Letters of Mrs. Abington, Joseph Addison, Mrs. 
Baddel Barry, Mrs. Bellamy, Master Betty, J. B. Booth, 





A Portion of the Library of W. W. WALTON, Esq.; the 
Library of the late JOHN ADDISON, Esq.; and a Portion 
of the Library of S. P. JACKSON, Esq. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, June 1, and Two Following Days, 
atlo’clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including a POR- 
TION of the MERIDALE LIBRARY, the Property of W. W. 
WALTON, Esq., the LIBRARY of the late J. ADDISON, Esq, a 
PORTION of the LIBRARY of 8S. P. JACKSON, Esq. (of Twicken- 
ham), a SELECTION from the LIBRARY of a LADY, and other 
Properties, comprising Standard Works in the various Branches of 
Literature—fine Books on Art—Crowe and Cavalcaselle—Wm. Blake’s 
neenasons—Govege Cruikshank’s Plates—very rare First Editions of 
the Writings of 8. T. Coleridge, Chas. Lamb, Wm. Wordsworth, Rob. 
Southey, &c.—Milton’s Poems, 1645, and other old and rare Books—a 
Series of Works on Bibliography, County Histories, and Local Topo- 
ole Books, Racing Calendars, &c.—First Editions of 

ern Authors, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





James Boswell, Edmund Burke. Lord Byron, Mrs. Centlivre, Churchill, 
Colley Cibber, Kitty Clive, Charles Dickens, Miss Farren, S. Foote, Dr. 
Johnson, Mrs. Jordan, Edmund Kean, J. P. Kemble, Charles Macklin, 
E. Malone, Horace Mann, Arthur Murphy, Hannah More, Mrs. Piozzi, 
Alexander Pope, Sir Joshua Reynolds, S. Richardson, Mrs. Robinson, 
Sir W. Scott, Mrs Siddons, Sterne, W. M. Thackeray (including a Kage 
of his Newcomes), Queen Victoria (in French), Horace Walpole, 
George Washington, ‘Tate Wilkinson, Mrs. Yates, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE CALLALY CASTLE MUSEUM. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, on MONDAY, June 19, and Three Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the FIRST PORTION of this valuable and 
important COLLECTION of ANTIQUE and MEDIEVAL OBJECTS in 
Bronze, Ivory, Gold, Silver, Iron, Glass, Pottery, &c., formed by the 
late W. H. FORMAN, Esq. 
Illustrated Catalogues are in preparation and will shortly be ready, 
price 5s. each. 





Law Libraries of M. H. CRACKANTHORPE, Esq., Q.C. 
D.C.L., and of GROSVENOR WOODS, Esq., Q.C., retiring 
Srom practice—hand: Oak Book with glazed doors. 


MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on THURSDAY, 
June 1, at 1 o'clock, the above valua Je LAW LIBRARIES, comprising 
‘Two complete Sets of the New Law Leports from their commencement 
in 1865-6 to the present time—Repo:'s in Common Law and Equity— 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 284 vols.—Howell’s State ‘Trials, 
34 vols.—and the usual Text-Books ard Books of Reference. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








Miscellaneous Books in all Classes of Literature. 


N ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
June 6, and Two Following Days, at 1 o’clock MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, including Richardson’s Fauna Boreali-Americana, 4 vols.— 
Coleman’s Snowfields—Franklin and Parry's Voyages, 5 vols. —Hamer- 
ton’s Landscape, Large Paper—Nature from 1869 to 1898—Royal Astrono- 
mical Society’s Memoirs, 1842-95, and Monthly Notices, 1831-98—Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society, 1875-98—Carlyle’s Works, 34 vols.— 
Burton's Scotland, 8 yols.—Frazer’s Pausanias, 6 vols —Yule’s Marco 
Polo, 2 vols.—Cassell’s Picturesque Europe, 6 vols. and other Illustrated 
Publications—Thackeray’s Works, Edition de Luxe, 24 vols.—Books on 
Entomology and Topography, Illustrated Serials, Music, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








Valuable and extensive Libraries of the late CUTHBERT W. 
JOHNSON, Esq., and G. W. JOHNSON, Esq., and 
other Properties, 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at their Rooms, 115, Chancery La W.C., on TUESDAY, 


. ne, a 
June 13, and Three Following Days, at 1 o’clock, PORTIONS of the above 
valuable and extensive LIBRARIES, comprising Manning and Bray’s 
History of Surrey, Large Paper, 3 vols.—Hasted’s Kent, 4 vols.— 
Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 2 vols.—Clutterbuck’s Hertford, 3 vols.— 
kridges’s Northampton, 2 vols.—Lipscomb’s Buckingham, 3 vols.— 
Collinson’s Somerset, 3 vols.—Brayley and Britton’s Surrey, 5 vols.— 
Maclean’s Trigg Minor, 3 vols. — Wilkinson’s Londina, 2 vols. — 
Ogbourne’s Essex and other Extra-illustrated ‘Topographical Works— 
Reichenbachia, 2 vols —McKenney’s Indian Tribes, 2 vols.—Lodge’s 
Portraits, Large Paper, 4 vols.—Gillray’s Caricatures, 2 vols.—Oxford 
Almanacs, 1716-1825—Ackermann’s Westminster Abbey, &c., 6 vols.— 
hillings’s Baronial Antiquities, 4 vols.—Neale’s Seats, 11 vols.—Smith’s 
Mezzo Portraits, 4 vols.—Kay and Caulfield’s Collections of Portraits 
—The Satirist, 6 vols. —Pepys’ Diary, 6 vols. Large Paper—Jesse’s 
Works, 22 vols —Froude’s England, 12 vols., and other Standard Works, 
many in handsome bindings—Extra-illustrated Theatrical Memoirs 
and Books on English and Foreign Costume ; to which are added other 
valuable Books, including CAXTON’S GOLDEN LEGEND, by 
WYNKYN DE WORDE, 1493—Fifteenth-Century Hore on vellum—a 
fine Set of the Delphin Classics, Large Paper, half-vellum—Challenger 
Reports, 48 vols.—Kichardson’s Mansions, 4 yols., and other Archi- 
tectural BKooks—Boydell’s Shakespeare Prints—First Editions of 
Moliére, Browning, Tennyson, and Kipling—Michel’s Rembrandt, 
2 vols.—Prints, Epgrayings, Caricatures, &c. 
Catalogues on application. 


{ LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1004. JUNE, 1899. 2s. 6d. 

A PRISONER under NAPOLEON. Ed. Prof. Dowden. Taken 
Prisoner — Prisoners Overpower the Guard— March in Irons to 
yerdun—Escape—Adventures—Again Captured—The Dungeons of 
Bitche— Released by Cossacks. 

ON TRIAL. Chaps. 1-6. By Zack. 

RUSTICUS IN URBE. By a Country Cousin. 

PIONEERING in KLONDIKE. By Alexander Macdonald. White 
Horse Rapids—Fighting the Elements—The Capital of the North— 
The Frozen Eldorado—the Exodus. 

LUMSDEN of the GUIDES. 

The CASE of the PHILIPPINES. 

The KENTUCKY GIRL. By W. H. H. 

POLO and POLITICS. By Thomas F. Dale. 

The OULD LAD. By Moira O'Neill. 

A TYRANNY of SENTIMENT. By Frederick Greenwood. 

The NEGATIVE RULER of FRANCE. 

WEI-HAI-WEI. 

Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
JUNE. 
RUSSIA’S GREAT NAVAL ENTERPRISE. By S. 
The TERCENTENARY of VELASQUEZ. By Havelock Ellis. 
JOINTS inOUR EDUCATIONAL ARMOUR. By T. J. Macnamara, LL.D. 
EGYPT after OMDURMAN. By J. Lowry Whittle. 
TWO CITIES: London and Peking. By Archibald Little. 
The DECLARATION of PARIS. By J. G. Butcher, M.P. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ FINANCIAL POLICY. By Joseph Ackland. 
THOMAS HOOD'S FIRST CENTENARY. By H. C. Shelley. 
“MADE in GERMANY,” and HOW to STOP IT. By Rev. H. de B. 
Gibbins, M.A. Litt.D. 
MR. FRAZER’S THEORY of TOTEMISM. By Andrew Lang. 
FRANCE since 1814. Continued. By Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 
The TRANSVAAL CRISIS: a Voice from the Rand. By Uitlander. 
“The JUDGMENT of BORSO.’”’ Concluded. By Maurice Hewlett. 
Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 


PHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For JUNE. Pricels. Contents:— 
The FOURTH of JUNE at ETON: an Eclogue. By Robert Bridges. 
WATERLOO :— 
1. REMINISCENCES of a COMMISSARIAT OFFICER. 
the Rey. A. D. Tupper Carey. 
2. LETTERS of a SOLDIER from the PENINSULA and WATERLOO. 
Edited by George Sweetman. 
3. MILITARY ANECDOTES. By the Rev. Canon Staveley. 
A ROMANCE of the HOUSE of COMMONS. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
MRS. OLIPHANT. By Meredith Townsend. 
IN YEARS of STORM and STRESS (1848-1849). 11. 
JAPANESE LADIES, 
The ADVENTURE of MLLE. MOLIERE. By Alfred E. Snodgrass. 
DON QUEXOTE: a Pineromance. By Horace Penn. 
CONFERENCES on BOOKS and MEN. III. 
LITTLE ANNA MARK. Chaps. 24-27. By S. R. Crockett. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo Place. 











Edited by 


By Karl Blind. 





Just published, price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 
i MODERN OMAR KHAYYAM. By R. 
DIDDEN, Author of ‘Amy Clarefort,’ &c. 


“In facile and clever imitation both of the metres and modes of 
thought immortalized by FitzGerald.”—Manchester Guardian. 





London: Watts & Co. 17, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 








RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. By Eva Scott. With Photo-| 


gravure Frontispiece and many other Illustrations. 15s. net. 


FIRST REVIEW. 


‘* Miss Scott tells her story so thoroughly that it may be said to te now told once for all...... It will | 
probably take immediate rank as the leading authority on its own subject, and will amply repay the | 


study of all sorts of readers of history.” —Scotsman, 


A RUSSIAN PROVINCE of the NORTH. By H. Engelhardt, 


Governor of the Province of Archangel. Fully illustrated, and with 2 Maps. Demy 


8vo. 18s. 
FIRST REVIEW. 


‘*A better arranged and more useful book could not well be found...... The most instructive account 
of a little-known European region that has been produced for some considerable time.”— Morning Post. 


The SECOND AFGHAN WAR, 1878-79-80. By Col. H. B. 


HANNA. 10s. net. 
FIRST REVIEW. 


‘*His tremendous care, completeness, and clearness, with his intense conviction, make him a very 
powerful writer.”— Pall Mali Gacette. 


ORNAMENT in EUROPEAN SILKS. By Alan S. Cole. With 


169 Illustrations. Crown 4to. half-vellum, 32s. net. 





TWO GOOD NOVELS. 


The OLD DOMINION. 6s. By); The PURITANS. By Arlo Bates. 
MARY JOHNSTON. ‘“*Mr. Bates’s_ brilliant 


“Cleverly written.”— Rock. 
‘“*A book very much to be recommended.”— | 
Guardian. ‘*The whole book is a master- | 
piece.” —British Weekly. ‘A delightful story.”— 
Speaker, “A notable book.”—Literary World. 
** Any reader who likes Stevenson will like ‘The 
Old Dominion.’”— Outlook. “I have not met with 


‘“‘There is much 


very real human interest.”—Tablet. ‘“ His exceed- 
ingly clever and delightful story.”— Xcclesiastical 
Gazette. “As a study of latter-day Ritualism the 


ing Post. “ Distinctly a book to be read and not 





a more readable book for many a long day.”— | to be skipped.”—Daily Chronicle. ‘'A book I 
Whitehall Review. ‘‘ Altogether ‘The Old | strongly advise you to read.”— Whitehall Review. 
Dominion’ is an excellent story.”— Westminster | “‘Excellently written.”—Atheneum. “Clever and 
Gazette, ‘Every scene is realized, and every | original.”—Lirerpool Daily Post. “Clever and 
character lives.”"—Manchester Guardian. ‘‘A | thoughtful.”—St. James’s Gazette. ‘ Unusually 


romance of a merit quite remarkable.”— Echo. good.” —Bookseller, 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW FICTION. 


6s. each Volume. 


The DOMINION of DREAMS. By Miss Fiona Macleod. 
TATTLE TALES of CUPID. By Paul Leicester Ford, Author 


of ‘The Story of an Untold Love.’ 
IN the SHADOW of the CROWN. By M. Bidder. 
The FAILURE of the WANDERER. By Charles E. Denny. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL and HIS FRIENDS. By Edward 


EVERETT HALE, Profusely illustrated, demy 8vo. 16s. 


PSYCHOLOGY and LIFE. By Hugo Munsterberg, Professor in 


Harvard University. 6s, net. 


IMPERIAL RULE in INDIA. By Theodore Morison. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. 





WESTMINSTER. 


novel.” — Spectator. | 


sparkling talk, good character-sketching, and a | 





book should appeal at the present time.”—Morn- | 


THE RISE OF 
PORTUGUESE POWER 


By R. 8S. WHITEWAY. 


Demy 8vo. with Map, 15s. net. 

| _ “Students of Indian history will not fail to be grateful to 
Mr. Whiteway for supplying in a well-written volume 
valuable information which could not hitherto be found 
| without years of digging among authorities not accessible 
| to everybody.”—Scotsman. 


| THE CHRONOLOGY 

OF INDIA. 
From the Earliest Times 

| to the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century. 


By C. MABEL DUFF 
(Mrs, W. R. Rickmers). 


| 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 





| The book is also provided with a copious and care- 
| fully arranged index. The work has been compiled 

with great care, and contains in a condensed form a vast 
| mass of information and erudition.”—Daily News. 





|TWO NATIVE NARRATIVES of 


the MUTINY in DELHI. Translated from the Originals 
by the late CHARLES THEOPHILUS METCALFE, 
} C.S.I. With Map and 2 Illustrations. 12s. 

‘*Of immense value not only as studies in drama, but as 
the authentic material of history.”—Spectator, 


The STORY of the (AMERICAN) 


| REVOLUTION. By HENRY CABOT LODGE. Com- 
plete in 2 vols, nearly 200 Illustrations, 32s. 


|AMONG the HIMALAYAS. By 
Major L. A. WADDELL, LL.D., Author of ‘The 
Buddhism of Tibet.’ With over 100 Illustrations and 
4 Maps, demy 8vo., 18s, 


| FRENCH LITERATURE of TO-DAY. 


| By Mile. BLAZE De BURY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


|'MUSIC and MANNERS in the 


CLASSICAL PERIOD: Essays. By HENRY &. 
KREHBIKL, Author of ‘ How to Listen to Music,’ &&. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND-ATLAS of 


INDIA. 60 Maps and Plans. Prepared by J. G. BAR- 
THOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Half-morocco, 14s. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND-GAZETTEER 


of INDIA. Uniform with the ‘Hand-Atlas.’ 10s. 6d. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS of a FOSTER 
PARENT. Second Edition. By JOHN CHARLES 
TARVER. 6s. 


TWO NATIVE NARRATIVES of 


the MUTINY in DELHI. Translated from the 
Originals by the late CHARLES THEOPHILUS MET- 
CALFE, C.S.I. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


| TRAVELS and LIFE in ASHANTI 


and JAMAN. By R. AUSTIN FREEMAN, Illustrated. 





Demy 8vo. 21s. 


‘The TRUE GRASSES. By Eduard 


| HACKEL. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


"UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES of 


DEMOCRACY. By BE. L.GODKIN. 6s. net. 


WALT WHITMAN. A Study. By 


JOHN BURROUGHS. 6s. net. 


SIR HENRY WOTTON. A Bio- 


graphical Sketch. By A. W. WARD, LL.D., &c. 3s. 64. 


IN INDIA. 
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LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S LIST. 
BEARERS OF THE BURDEN: 


BEING STORIES OF LAND AND SEA. 
By Major W. P. DRURY, of the Royal Marines. 
“ Per Mare, per Terram.” 


Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
“A humourist of rare quality, and a story-teller of infinite jest.” —Time 
“Satirical, droll, and pathetic by turns, each is full of lifelike touches, denoting keen observation and a faculty of expression which is used with dramatic effect.” 


BEARERS OF THE BURDEN. 3s. 6d. —s 
BEARERS OF THE BURDEN. 3s. 6d. 


“Captain W. P. ha? & s naval skits are getting as well known as Mr. Jacobs’s sketches of the lower stratum of sea folk.”’—Literature. 
‘‘A kindred spirit with the author of ‘ Soldiers Three.’ ’’— Times. 


BEARERS OF THE BURDEN. | 3s. 6d. 


Contents :—1. ‘‘Parted Brassrags.”—2. Terence of Trinity, War Composites, —3. The Home-Coming of the Strange Children.—4. Shinny Beggar, Second-Class Stoker.—5. 
Pringle’s Progress.—6. The Man at the Window.—7. Under the Hurricane Deck.—8. Lachryma Christi.—9. The Deadly Nightshade.—10. Their Lordships’ Binoculars.—11. Joopiter 
Ploovius, Private.—12, The Cocoa Valve.—]3. For the Credit of the Ship.—14. The Shadow of Death. 


BEARERS OF THE BURDEN. 3s. 6d. 
BEARERS OF THE BURDEN. 3s. 6d. 


‘Lively imagination and abundant humour.”—T7ruth. 


Uniform with ‘BEARERS OF THE BURDEN’ have appeared— 
MANY CARGOES. By W. W. Jacobs. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
SEA URCHINS. By W. W. Jacobs. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE MESS DECK. By W. F. Shannon. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


FROM CROMWELL TO WELLINGTON: Twelve Soldiers. 


Edited by SPENSER WILKINSON. 
With an Introduction by Field-Marshal LORD ROBERTS, V.C, K.P., &c. 
With Portraits and Plans. Demy 8vo. pp. xii-508, 10s. 6d. 

















CONTENTS. 
CROMWELL. ay Tew -Col. Cooper King and the Editor. HEATHFIELD. By Lieut.-Col. Adye, R.A. 
MARLB Sao : the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. ABERCROMBY. By Brevet Lieut.-Col. a Court. 
PETERBOROU Major F. E. Cooper, R.A. LAKE. By Major B.S. May, R.H.A. 
WOLFE. By General ‘ir Archibald Alison, Bart., G.C.B. BAIRD. Captain Count Gleichen, Grenadier Guards. 
CLIVE. B Sotonel F. Adam, Indian Staff Corps, and the Editor. MOORE. By Major C. B. Mayne, R.E. 
COOTE. By Lieut.-Col.S C. Pratt, R.A. WELLINGTON. By Major-General F. Maurice, C.B. R.A. 


“In no book with which we are acquainted is so much military genius discussed with so much military knowledge.’’— Academy. 
‘A book which makes admirable and instructive reading, is concise without painful effort, and should be rewarded by a place on the bookshelves of soldiers and civilians alike.” 
‘The whole constitutes a great chapter in our military annals, presented in the most pleasing and perhaps the most effective of ways.’’—Daily News. Pali Mall Gazette. 
“The idea was an excellent one, and very ably has it been carried into effect.””— Morning Post. 


NOW READY. 


FROM HOWARD TO NELSON: Twelve Sailors. 


Edited by JOHN KNOX LAUGHTON, M.A., &c. 
With Portraits and Plans. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





HOWARD. By the Editor. BOSCAWEN. By Admiral Sir Edmund R. Fremantle, K.C.B. 

DRAKE. By Vice-Admiral Sir Frederick G. D. Bedford, K.C.B. ; imiral Sir R. Vesey i CB. 

BLAKE. By Captain Montagu Burrows, R.N., Chichele Professor of pega le: — wong Dede a aes 
HOWE. By Rear-Admiral T. Sturges Jackson. 

History in the bee etre | of Oxford. é : ce : 

ROOKE. By Rear-Admiral C. C. Penrose Fitzgerald. HOOD. By Admiral Sir R. Vesey Hamilton, G.C.B. 

ANSON. By Vice-Admiral Albert Hastings Markham. ST. VINCENT. By Vice-Admiral Philip H. Colomb. 

HAWKE. By Admiral Sir Edmund R. Fremantle, K.C.B. NELSON. By Vice-Admiral Philip H. Colomb. 





OUR LADY of the GREEN: a Book of Ladies’ Golf. With Chapters by Issette seein A. Bennet 


PASCOB, and others. Edited by LOUIE MACKERN and M. BOYS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Ready. 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE ANGLER’S LIBRARY.”’ 


SOUTH-COUNTRY TROUT STREAMS. By G. A. B. Dewar, Author of ‘The Book of the Dry 


Fly.’ With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
‘‘This volume is the result of wide experience ; it is both workmanlike and practical.’’—Sportsman. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE MUSES’ LIBRARY.’ 


POEMS of THOMAS CAREW. Edited by Arthur Vincent. ‘18mo. 5s. net. 


‘“‘ Distinguished by all the care and scholarship which have char acterized the previous volumes of ‘ The Muses’ Library.’ ’—Z iter 


JEROME CARDAN: a Biographical Study. By W. G. Waters. = 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“‘ Singularly interesting and curious.’’— Westminster Gazette. most human picture, full of strong lights and shades.”’—Literature. 
‘“‘The work is most thoroughly done, impressing the reader by its exactness and scholarship.” — Saisniner. 


The ENCYCLOPAEDIA of SPORT. Edited by the late Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, Hedley 


PEEK, and F.G. AFLALO. With 40 Full-Page Photogravure Plates, and Hundreds of Illustrations in the Text. Imperial 8vo. buckram, 1/. 10s. net per Volume. 
The ‘ Encyclopedia’ is also kept in half-morocco (by Zaehnsdorf), 27. 2s. net per Volume; in full crushed Levant morocco (by Zaehnsidorf), 3/7. 3s. net per Volume, 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN, Limirep, 16, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_——~o— 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.’ 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. 


Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


OBSERVER.—“ All who read the earlier book will take 
up its successor with anticipations of pleasure, and will read 
it through with delight. The new book is simply fascinat- 
ing. 


FROM COMTE TO 
BENJAMIN KIDD. 


The Appeal to Biology or Evolution for 
Human Guidance. 


By ROBERT MACKINTOSH, 
B.D. (Edin.) M.A. D.D. (Glasg.). 


8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE PHILIPPINES, 
AND ROUND ABOUT. 


With some Account of British Interests in 
these Waters. 


By MAJOR G, J. YOUNGHUSBAND, 
Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, F.R.G.S. 








With Illustrations and Map, 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—‘* Major G. J. Younghusband has written a 
very amusing book. He has the secret of instructing 
without being dull...... All who seek entertainment as well 
as facts will be grateful for Major Younghusband’s humour 
and high spirits.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“A perfectly delightful 
book...... There is not a dull line in it, and it is always 
pointed and picturesque. 





POPULAR EDITION OF 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


1 vol. extra crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


*,* The Preface to the New Edition may be had 
separately for binding up with copies of the First Edition. 
8vo. sewed, 6d. net. 


ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—‘‘Mr. 
France and of French institutions has become a classic on 
the subject since we first welcomed its appearance last year.”’ 


POETICAL WORKS OF 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


Bodley’s study of 





In 12 Volumes. Demy 16mo. 1s. net each Volume. 





ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
IN DONEGAL AND ANTRIM. 


By STEPHEN GWYNN. 


With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, 
Extra crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ We defy any one to read Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn’s really admirable volume without ex- 
periencing an eager desire to pack his trunk, catch the Irish 
Mail, and follow the route which the author has so charm- 
ingly mapped out for him...... This is the very perfection of 
a guide-book, enriched by a profusion of graceful sketches 
from the pencil of Mr. Hugh Thomson, who has caught the 
true spirit of Irish life and character.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimirEep, London, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


——_——- 
NEW WORK BY MR. TIGHE HOPKINS. 
READY IMMEDIATELY. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 68. 


AN IDLER IN OLD FRANCE. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS, 
Author of 
‘The Dungeons of Old Paris,’ ‘ Nell Haffenden,’ &c. 





NEW WORK BY 
MR. ARTHUR W. A BECKETT. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIES. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 33. 6d. 


THE MODERN ADAM; 


Or, How Things are Done. 


By ARTHUR W. A BECKETT, 
Author of ‘ The Member for Wrottenborough,’ 
‘Papers from Pump- Handle Ox Coart,’ &e, 











In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with a specially designed Cover 


by Albert A. Turbayne, and 5 Portraits, 6s. 


JAMES AND HORACE SMITH, 
JOINT AUTHORS OF ‘REJECTED 
ADDRESSES.’ 

A Family Narrative, based upon hitherto Unpub- 
lished Private Diaries, Letters,and other Documents, 
By ARTHUR H. BEAVAN, 


Author of ‘ Marlborough House and its Occupants, 
‘Popular Royalty,’ &c. 


> 


“Mr. Beavan has put the material together 
pleasantly and made a readable book.”— Times. 

‘* The book deserves to be, and doubtless will he, 
read for its glimpses of social and literary life in a 
striking period which already seems a long way off 
from our own.”—Atheneum. 


NOW READY. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63, 


THE FAITH THAT KILLS. 


By EMERIC HULME-BEAMAN, 
Author of ‘ The Prince’s Diamond,’ ‘ Ozmar the 
Mystic,’ &c. 

“ Admirably written, this exciting volume will 
certainly add to the author's reputation.” 
Literature. 
‘‘ The story is strong and altogether readable.” 
World. 
‘‘ The book is thoroughly interesting from first to 
last.”—Literary World. 








33,000 Copies have been sold in 
England and America. 
SEVENTEENTH EDITION nearly exhausted. 
EIGHTEENTH EDITION in the press, 
Making 18,000 Copies of the English Edition. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


AYLWIN. 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 
Author of 
‘ The Coming of Love ; Rhona Boswell’s Story.’ 


HURST & BLACKETT, LiMiTED, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 








LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST, 


—_>—_ 


MEMORIES of HALF a CENTURY, 
By the Rev. R. W. HILEY, D.D., Vicar of Wighill, 
Tadcaster. With Portrait. 8vo. 15s. 


HIGHER LIFE for WORKING 


PEOPLE: its Hindrances Discussed. An Attempt to 
Solve some Pressing Social Problems without Injustice 
to Capital or Labour. By W. WALKER STE PHENS, 
Author of ‘The Life and Writings of Turgot.’ Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES, 
The CORRESPONDENCE of 


M. TULLIUS CICERO, arranged according to its 
Chronological Order; with a Revision of the Text, a 
Commentary, and Introductory Essays. By ROBERT 
YELVERTON TYRRELL, Litt.D., Fellow and Public 
Orator, Trinity College, Dublin, and LOUIS CLAU DE 
PURSER, Litt.D., Fellow and Professor of Latin, 
Trinity College, Dublin. 6yols. Vol. VI. 8vo. 12s, 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a 


Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
Year 1898. 8vo. 18s. 
*,.* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the years 
1863-1897 can still be had, price 18s. each. 
“As a record of the politic al history of the previous 
twelvemonth the ‘ Register’ remains without a rival among 
English year-books.’’—Guardian. 


The METAPHYSIC of EXPERI- 


ENCE. By SHADWORTH H. HODGSON, Hon. 
LL.D. Edin., Hon. Fellow C.C.C. Oxford, Past  Presi- 
dent of the Aristotelian Society. 4 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical 


Essay. 8vo. 16s. 


The THEORY of PRACTICE: an 


Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


The PHILOSOPHY of REFLEC- 


TION. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


OUTCAST ESSAYS and VERSE 


TRANSLATIONS. Crown 8vo. 8s. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL 
THEOLOGY. 
Edited by the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s, and the Rev. F. BE. BRIGHT- 
MAN, M.A., Librarian of the Pusey House, Oxford. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY, crown 8vo. 5s. 


HOLY BAPTISM. By the Rev. 


DARWELL STONE, M.A., Dorchester Missionary 
College. 


The CHRISTIANITY of ST. PAUL. 
By the Rev. S. A. ALEXANDER, M.A., Reader of thie 
Temple Church, and Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Hereford. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


THOUGHTS on the COLLECTS for 
the TRINITY SEASON. By ETHEL ROMANES, 
Author of ‘The Life and Letters of George John 
Romanes,’ ‘The Hallowing of Sorrow.’ With a Preface 
by the Right Rey. the BISHOP of STEPNEY. 18mo. 


gilt edges, ¢ 3s. 6 


BY G. WASHINGTON MOON, 
Hon, F.R.S.L, 


ELIJAH the PROPHET, and other 


Sacred Poems. Fifth Edition, with Additional Poems. 
16mo. 2s. 6d. 


POEMS of LOVE and HOME, &c. 


16mo. 2s. 6d. 


CASTLE CZVARGAS: a Romance. 


Being a Plain Story of the Romantic Adventures ot 
Two Brothers, Told by the Younger of Them. Edited 
by ARCHIBALD BIRT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE, 1899. Price SIXPENCE. 
PARSON KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang. 
(Continued.) 
WALL FLOWERS. By the Rev. John Vaughan. 
A FARMER'S YEAR. X. By H. Rider Haggard. 
The BIRDS’ MATINS—MAY. By Walter Herries Pollock. 
FIREARMS and ARMOUR. By Julian Corbett. 
DAVID PECK’S LOVE AFFAIR. By Mary E. Mann. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
London, New York, and Bombay. 
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LITERATURE 


—~—- 


Reminiscences, By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
2vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Tue faults that have grown upon Mr. 
McCarthy as a writer of history are not 
faults in a book like this. They even add 
to its interest and value. More than a pic- 
turesque style, keen and broad sympathies, 
and clever avoidance of subjects to which 
the author is not attracted, are needed for 
an authentic ‘ History of our Own Times.’ 
But Mr. McCarthy is well equipped for a 
gossiping record of the friendships and 
observations he has had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of making during half a century, 
and the record is perhaps none the less 
acceptable because it has been thrown 
together with very little attempt at cohe- 
rence. ‘*My main idea,” he says, “ has 
been simply to let the recollections foilow 
any order of succession they were pleased 
to take, one memory growing out of 
another.” The result is that the same 
people and similar topics are dealt with 
over and over again in fragmentary fashion, 
with some repetitions and some discrepan- 
cies. Mr. McCarthy starts with an account 
of his first visit to London, in 1852, in- 
cidentally telling us some of his earlier 
experiences in Ireland ; and with becoming 
modesty, and almost excessive amiability, 
he rambles gaily among the memories he 
has since accumulated as a busy journalist 
and politician. There appear to have been 
few men or women of note in our day with 
whom he has not been more or less ac- 
quainted, and of whom he has not something 
kindly to say which is worth reading. 

As a reporter, leader-writer, and editor, 
Mr. McCarthy was in contact with Cobden, 
Bright, and others long before he entered 
Parliament. From the first he seems to 
have had a happy skill in improving every 
opportunity of making friends which younger 
and more brazen-faced journalists will envy, 
and these friendships proved helpful as well 
as pleasant to him when he passed from the 
reporters’ gallery and the lobby into the 
House itself. That he was on as good terms 
with Tories as with Radicals appears from 





many anecdotes, which there is no need 
to repeat, as so many of them have already 
been quoted in the daily papers. Perhaps 
the most important passage in the book, 
as a contribution to contemporary history, 
is the one in which he records the part 
he played in the abortive negotiations 
between the late Lord Carnarvon and 
Mr. Parnell for making Home Rule a 
plank in the Conservative Government’s 
programme. Through Sir Howard Vincent, 
we are told, Lord Carnarvon approached 
Mr. McCarthy, who, after a preliminary 
conference, brought the peer and the rebel 
into personal communication. 


‘*T had some difficulty in prevailing on 
Parnell to meet Lord Carnarvon privately, for 
at that time Parnell was strongly opposed to all 
private arrangements with leading Members of 
any Government, and foresaw that in this case 
nothing was likely to come of any such con- 
ference. I could not understand then, and 
cannot understand now, why any fault should 
have been found with Lord Carnarvon for his 
honourable endeavour to come to some satis- 
factory agreement on public grounds with a 
man who wielded a power like that of Parnell, 
and a man who had always shown that he was 
ready to meet confidence with confidence, as he 
was always ready to meet hostility with hostility. 
I still believe it to have been a misfortune that 
Lord Carnarvon’s views with regard to the Irish 
question were not shared at the time by his 
colleagues in the work of administration.” 


Of his long intimacy with Mr. Parnell 
Mr. McCarthy gives a very full and inter- 
esting narrative. It dated from a time when 
both were obscure men, and when the 
newly made M.P. of 1876 was glad to take 
counsel with the already experienced jour- 
nalist. 


‘* Parnell soon became a great favourite with 
all the members of my family, and his presence 
was always welcome. He was then a handsome 
man, still quite young, with a tall and stately 
figure, and a singularly sweet and winning 
smile. He had the easy manners of a perfect 
gentleman. Two members of my family were 
very young persons when we first came to know 
Parnell, and he delighted them by his sym- 
pathetic ways and by the genial ease with which 
he made himself interested in their occupa- 
tions.” 


Mr. McCarthy indignantly denies the 
statements as to Parnell’s ‘‘grim austerity,” 
‘‘indomitable aloofness,” rudeness to his 
followers, and so on. Their own friend- 
ship survived the break-up of the old Par- 
nellite party and Mr. McCarthy’s promotion to 
the leadership of its successor, which might 
excusably have led to coolness, and even 
resentment. 


‘*T remember well—I am not likely ever to 
forget—the last time I saw him. It was late 
one night. He had come to my house in 
Chelsea, where I was then living, to talk over 
some arrangements which had still to be made 
with regard to the financial liabilities coming 
down from the former and better days when 
the Party was still united. When we had 
disposed of these matters of business, we 
sat together for a long time and smoked 
cigars and talked on many subjects which 
had nothing to do with political controver- 
sies. It came to be three in the morning 
before he rose to go—we were used to all-night 
sittings in those days—and he then told me 
that he was going to drive to the Euston Hotel, 
get a short sleep there, and start for Ireland by 
the train leaving Euston station shortly after 
seven o'clock that morning. I remonstrated 
with him for sitting up so late under such con- 





ditions, told him I should not have allowed him 
to stay talking with me if I had known that he 
meant to cross to Ireland so soon, and expressed 
to him my strong fear that the incessant 
travelling and speech-making to which he was 
giving himself up must do some permanent 
injury to his health. He seemed for a moment 
quite like his old self. He smiled the once 
familiar sweet smile, grasped my hand, and 
assured me that, on the contrary, he felt con- 
vinced that, in his present condition of mind, 
the travelling and the speech - making were 
really doing him good. I walked a little way 
with him to the nearest cab-stand, and then we 
parted. Before three weeks had passed away 
the world knew that he was dead.” 


Mr. McCarthy’s relations with Mr. Glad- 
stone, of whom he writes gracefully in his 
concluding chapter, date from 1855, when 
he persuaded the statesman to correct and 
amplify for republication the newspaper re- 
port of his address on ‘Our Colonial Empire.’ 
But there is more freshness in many of the 
references made to less famous persens. 
Mr. McCarthy is a skilful portrait painter 
in words, and the paragraphs in which he 
sketches the personal characteristics of men 
like Isaac Butt, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Sir Walter Barttelot, and Henry Fawcett 
should be as welcome to those who also 
knew them as to outside readers. To his 
fellow-countrymen he naturally pays special 
attention, and about men of letters, art, and 
science he writes as freely and appropriately 
as about politicians. His visits to America 
made him acquainted with Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Walt Whitman, Longfellow, and 
others of eminence in Boston, New York, 
or Washington, and as his literary interests 
have at no time been warped by his political 
occupations, he is able to tell his readers, 
from his own experience, something enter- 
taining about nearly everybody. He was a 
generation ago one of the pivots of what he 
calls ‘‘ Fitzroy Street Bohemia,” where actors 
met on level ground with statesmen, and 
theoretical revolutionaries of all sorts — 
esthetic, philosophical, and what not—hob- 
nobbed with foreigners exiled for putting 
their opinions into practical shape. He 
has outlived many of the friends he met 
with there or in other circles, and many 
others have since become eminent. There 
are very few, either living or dead, of whom 
he has not generous, and usually flattering 
remarks to make. Charles Kingsley, strange 
to say, is almost the only person of whom 
he speaks with any harshness. Even Froude 
—with whom, he says, ‘‘it was hardly ever 
my fortune to agree in any of the principal 
views he expressed’”’—has in him an apo- 
logist, if not a champion. It would seem 
that, doubtless unconsciously, he has been 
led to condone all Froude’s falsification of 
history and “ positive hatred for the Catholic 
Church” by recollection of his action in 
support of the late Mr. Turnbull when, 
as readers of the Atheneum will remember, 
objections were raised to the employment 
of the latter, a convert to Roman Catho- 
licism, in calendaring the Elizabethan 
State Papers. 

Mr. McCarthy has not much that is new 
to say about ‘‘the princes of literature” 
who were at the height of their fame when 
he came to live in London. But he had 
more or less personal acquaintance with 
Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, Tennyson, 
and the Brownings, and his ‘‘reminiscences,” 
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though slight, take the reader back to the 
time when 


“some of us talked Dickens and some of us 
thought Thackeray, and some of us, who con- 
sidered ourselves above a mere absorption in 
novels, talked and tried to think Carlyle. The 
process of talking Carlyle came easier to his 
votaries than mere outsiders could now imagine. 
The process of thinking Carlyle we most of us 
assumed to be getting up a determination in our 
own minds that all ‘shams’ and ‘simulacra’ 
should be abolished for ever—‘ squelched’ was 
the favourite word—and that ‘the forlorn hope 
of God's battle’ was to be cleared of them. The 
votaries applied this to every possible institu- 
tion or person whom they did not favour ; and 
there was a Carlylese system of thinking made 
easy and ready to hand. The Carlylese ver- 
nacular was usually acquired by the simple 
process of inverting some of the words of a 
sentence that might otherwise have been com- 
monplace. In our debating societies, if we 
desired to say that some public man whom we 
admired had a certain cause at heart, we declared 
that it was ‘in the heart of him,’ or, better still, 
that it was ‘in the big heart of him’; and we 
were full of the belief that the mere utterance 
made us genuine Carlyles all at once. The young 
literary men who wrote in periodicals or in news- 
papers either thought after Thackeray or talked 
after Dickens, Cvulumns of description were 
written then which were simply adulterated 
Dickens ; there were ever so many young men 
and young women to whom Dickens meant all 
literature. On the other hand, those of us who 
pretended to have any ideas at all about society 
thought of it just as Thackeray had taught us 
to do.” 

Mr. McCarthy has abandoned “the 
Carlylese vernacular,” if he ever indulged 
in it; but the habit of word-spinning, 
acquired and long used with success in 
newspaper offices, as well as in the pro- 
duction of many novels and “histories,” 
remains with him. These ‘ Reminiscences ’ 
might have been greatly improved by com- 
pression. 








History of the City of Rome in the Middle 
Ages. By Ferdinand Gregorovius. Trans- 
lated from the German by Annie Hamilton. 
Vol. VI. Parts I. and II. (Bell & Sons.) 


Tux present volume continues the. history 
of the city of Rome during the fourteenth 
century—a period of paramount interest in 
the unfolding of Italian civilization, but 
wherein Rome as a political factor was 
of altogether minor importance. Her real 
status was probably not realized by the 
mass of the people on either side of the 
Alps, nor, perhaps, even by any, saving 
here and there some astute Italian official 
notary or secretary who had divined the 
intrinsic hollowness of her assumptions. In 
none of the elements of political greatness 
had she displayed the slightest capacity. 
States may become strong and inspire 
respect under various forms of government. 
Rome tried several, but was constant to 
none. Now she hankered after a republic, 
then she pined for an emperor; but no 
sooner was the object of her desire within 
her reach than she sought to rend and tear 
it as a tiger does its prey. Equally incon- 
stant was her conduct towards the Popes: 
she denounced and cursed them if they did 
not take up their abode within her walls, and 
when they did so she besieged them in their 
palaces. ‘Unstable as water, thou shalt 


not excel.” She neglected learning, she dis- 





played no capacity for art, she disdained 
commerce, and she was too lazy for industry. 
Dig she would not, and to beg she was not 
ashamed, and in the loftiness of her spirit 
she would stab the almsgiver when he had 
turned his back. In one particular she was 
always in agreement with the Popes—in 
enforcing the obligation of all nations and 
peoples to make the pilgrimage to Rome. 
The aim was not very exalted, being that 
she might sit like the courtesan, expecting 
mankind to empty their purses into her lap. 
It was, however, successful. By the pro- 
clamation of jubilees, the exhibition of 
relics, and the sale of indulgences, the 
piety or the superstition of Europe was 
aroused, and a constant stream of pilgrims 
passed through the gates of the Eternal 
City. So vast was the concourse on some 
occasions that, it is stated, every house in 
Rome was a hostel. We need not assert that 
the calling of hotel-keeper is demoralizing 
—it certainly need not be when conducted 
on strict business principles—but it is 
usually found that the moral atmosphere 
of cities depending for their prosperity 
on attracting and entertaining strangers, 
whether by sacred functions and proces- 
sions or secular shows and amusements, is 
less pure than in those deriving their wealth 
and profit from the manual dexterity and 
patient toil of their citizens. Florence 
suffered from crime and poverty during the 
Middle Ages; but the record of history 
shows that sin was not so rampant, nor 
suffering so poignant, in that city as in 
Rome. The picture which Gregorovius 
draws of Rome in the fourteenth century 
would not have been true of any other 
Italian city at the most sombre period of 
its history :-— 

‘* Against the dark background of the sufferings 
of a famished and tortured population, such as 
no chronicler has adequately described, we may 
observe the pompous processions of senators and 
magistrates, or the rude games of Monte Tes- 
taccio, but shall discover no trace of any life 
worthy of respect in the metropolis of Christi- 
anity. In poverty and obscurity she withered 
away, decayed and crushed, a rubbish heap of 
history, while the Pope, forgetful of her claims, ac- 
cumulated gold and treasures in distant Avignon. 
The profound sadness, which is characteristic of 
Rome in the Middle Ages, is deepened at this 
period, when the sight of the ruins of antiquity, 
of deserted and tottering churches, heralded the 
overthrow of the grandeur of the Christian 
world. Human passions never had a theatre so 
overwhelmingly tragic as that offered by Rome 
at this time.” 


To this state had the city brought itself by 
the sheer folly and ineptitude of the degraded 
race that bred and burrowed amidst the 
ruins of its ancient grandeur. Existence 
under such conditions must have been 
intolerable to those not to the manner born. 
The standard of comfort generally was not 
high in those times; the officers of public 
security were perhaps nowhere so well 
organized as they might have been. Still, 
when an emperor came to Rome to be 
crowned he would scarcely look forward 
with pleasure to the preliminary ordeal of a 
few days’ street fighting, with the probable 
loss of some of his bravest knights, before 
he could reach the palace at the Vatican. 
If emperors and kings were treated with 
such scant courtesy, it is easy to under- 
stand what people of lesser rank and 





the commonalty had to endure. Many of 
the pilgrims were pious, God-fearing souls, 
who expected to find the clergy in the Holy 
City models of decorum and devotion, and 
the sacred edifices preserved as veritable 
temples of the Lord. Above all was it 
essential that the successor of St. Peter 
should be found at his post, keeping watch 
and ward over his flock. And, since 
he had to impose respect on princes and 
nobles, if his state and retinue were main- 
tained with a certain pomp and ceremony, 
he himself should shine forth a pattern of 
holiness and humility. It was a rude 
awakening for the devout German or Eng- 
lishman if he heard that the Pope was 
flying for his life across the Campagna, or 
besieged at Anagni, or battering the walls 
of Viterbo to seize the person of a rival 
Pope. What between clerics and laity, 
Rome had acquired such an evil reputation 
that men at last shunned it as they would 
a leper city. That physical diseases, plague, 
and pestilence were prevalent would not 
alone have acted as a deterrent—other 
cities were subject to similar visitations ; 
but it is possible that the deadly miasma 
which lurked amidst the ruins, and which 
for long seasons enveloped the city as with 
a pall, may have been one of the reasons 
(undetected) why the city became so loathed. 
It cannot but have had a deleterious in- 
fluence on the native race. The prevail- 
ing inertia, the long spells of lassitude 
alternating with outbursts of brutal 
ferocity, which recur with monotonous 
uniformity in the history of the period, 
may be said to correspond with the stages 
of languid depression and hectic excitement 
attendant on malarial fever. The race ori- 
ginally may have been strong and vigorous; 
but all races are subject to decay, and per- 
haps none could resist the never - ceasing 
attacks of the pestilential miasma arising 
from the Roman marshes. It might exist 
and propagate over long centuries in a state 
of physical and intellectual decrepitude— 
an ulcer on the fair body of italy, inocu- 
lating all that came in contact with its 
malign influence. 

One unintentional benefit Rome, in the 
Middle Ages, may have conferred on man- 
kind: she made it clear and unmistakable 
that, of all conceivable forms of govern- 
ment, that of a hierarchy is the one entail- 
ing the maximum of hindrance and annoyance 
to the governed. The finishing touches were 
now about to be given to the object-lesson ; 
she was soon to experience the final phase 
of the experiment, when sacerdotal mis- 
government was to be intermittently per- 
formed by deputy. When in the year 
1305 the conclave at Perugia cast their 
votes for the Frenchman Bertrand de Got, 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, they scarcely 
anticipated—the Italian party, at least— 
that the seat of the Papacy would be 
removed from Italy. The electors, however, 
could have been under no mistake respecting 
the intention of the Pope-elect—or, rather, 
of that of his master, King Philip—when 
they found themselves summoned to France. 
Bertrand was crowned as Pope Clement V. 
at Lyons, and the king took good care that 
he never quitted his native land. The 
Italians had the mortification to find them- 
selves outwitted. They were beaten with 
weapons in the use of which they con- 
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sidered themselves to be beyond rivalry. 
To the Romans, in their state of abject 
degradation, the removal of the seat of the 
Papacy to Avignon meant utter ruin; it 
entailed no less disastrous consequences 
to the Curia. The fate of the ancient 
hierarchical Church was then sealed :— 

‘‘The exile to Avignon was followed first by 
the schism, then by a general Council, lastly by 
the Reformation. When the gigantic struggle 
of the Middle Ages between the spiritual and 
secular powers was fought out, no mission 
of universal importance to the European world 
remained to the Popes. The absolute dominion 
which they had acquired in the thirteenth 
century they turned with suicidal policy against 
themselves and the Church. They corrupted 
the Church by countless abuses. Even in their 
impotence at Avignon, under the protection of 
France, the Popes, who acquired their great 
international position solely through opposition 
to the empire, again evoked the ancient war. 
But their challenge was answered by the 
reforming spirit of the West. Bold thinkers 
now disputed not only, like the Hohenstaufens, 
the secular, but also the spiritual jurisdiction 
of the Popes. Heresy appeared in the evangelical 
forms of Wycliffe and Huss. Faith was severed 
from knowledge. It seemed as though the 
nations, matured by the indefatigable work of 
thought, would fall from the decayed framework 
of the Catholic Church, even as they had burst 
the bonds of the Catholic empire.” 

If the Romans had possessed any rem- 
nant of manly resolution or political intel- 
ligence, the desertion of the Popes might 
have proved the salvation of the city. They 
had ever been in conflict with the occupant 
of the Papal chair. Their constant griev- 
ance was that he sought to curtail their 
municipal rights, to impose laws and nomi- 
nate officials which left the city the slave of 
the Curia. Now, then, was the opportunity to 
assert their independence ; instead of which 
they were content to prate about the sove- 
reign majesty of the Roman people and 
Senate, to indulge in fantastic dreams of the 
ancient empire, and to send embassies to the 
Pope, imploring him again to make the city 
the seat of the Papacy. They did, indeed, 
establish some sort of a republic, over which 
the Pope was supposed to hold a certain 
hazy supremacy. In this republic the nobles 
were excluded from any participation in the 
administration of its government. Gregoro- 
vius appears to consider that therein they 
achieved a success, but admits that ‘the 
fall of the aristocracy entailed a severe loss 
in military power and in the arts of state- 
craft and agriculture upon the city,” and 
points out that ‘‘the burgher class soon 
perished under the power of the dema- 
gogue.” Turbulent as were the barons, 
they at least possessed the tradition of 
government, and might eventually have im- 
parted stability to the State. To exclude 
them altogether was simply to convert them 
into the implacable enemies of the republic. 

The rule of the Council of Thirteen was 
not prosperous: the Pope was obdurate, the 
barons intractable. Meanwhile a Ghibel- 
line movement was stirring in Italy. The 
fortunes of the party had been at a low 
ebb; a Guelf king reigned at Naples, Guelf 
Florence was the strongest state in Central 
Italy, and the German emperors had appa- 
rently abandoned the cause as hopeless. The 
election of Henry VII. of Luxemburg, how- 
ever, changed the face of affairs. Ambas- 
sadors from the Ghibelline cities urged him 





toclaim his heritage in person; the Romans 
begged that he would come to Rome to be 
crowned. Dante, in undying verse, penned 
his dithyrambic appeal :— 

Viéni a veder la tua Roma, che piagne 

Vedova, sola, e di e ndtte chiama: 

‘*Cé:are mio, perché non m’ accompagne ?” 
He came to Italy, he was crowned in Rome, 
but trouble and sorrow were his constant 
attendants until, disillusioned and worn out 
by sickness, he lay down to die at Buon- 
convento, outside Siena. He was advancing 
to the conquest of Naples, and, in the 
opinion of Gregorovius, with every proba- 
bility of success. The historian thus de- 
scribes his funeral march :— 

‘*The dead Emperor was carried on his bier 
through the Maremma back to Pisa. The Pisans, 
who had spent such vast sums, and had staked 
such lofty hopes on Henry’s enterprise, received 
the dead with lamentations of despair. The 
entire city resounded with the cries of grief. 
Never had an Italian city thus bewailed a Ger- 
man Emperor. The remains were interred in a 
marble sarcophagus in the cathedral, and Pisa 
has ever since regarded Henry's coffin as a sacred 
treasure. The noble Ghibelline city received 
therein the legacy of the German empire and the 
monument of its reverent loyalty. The sarco- 
phagus now stands in the Campo Santo, the 
world-renowned churchyard, which the master- 
pieces of famous artists and the tombs of ancient 
and modern times have combined to render one 
of the most beautiful temples of historic memory. 
There Henry of Luxemburg rests as the last 
imperial sacrifice offered by the German Father- 
land to the soil of Italy, with which it was united 
by centuries of a great though bloody history. 
Round his grave are gathered the figures of 
many mighty emperors, whom one and the same 
intellectual tendency carried across the Alps. 
Their expeditions from Germany to Rome marked 
the continuous path of those centuries ; their 
tombs are the milestones on the road of one 
continuous history marching forward with epic 
dignity. The appearance of the seventh Henry, 
the last representative of the all-embracing 
imperial ideal, illuminates the history of Italy 
with an electric radiance which can never be 
extinguished while Dante’s poetry survives. The 
enthusiastic homage paid to him by the noblest 
spirit of the country is at the same time the 
strongest testimony to the historic necessity of 
the imperial idea in the Middle Ages, which 
came toa close with this poet and this emperor.” 
Henry’s relations with Rome were no more 
than an episode in her story, and that of 
minor significance. 

If the narrative which the historian has 
to relate is so generally the record of anguish 
and despair, of crime and deadly hatred, of 
blind fury bringing destruction upon itself, 
there are not wanting scenes of more genial 
interest and of almost idyllic charm, as 
when Petrarch went to Rome to be crowned 
at the capital, showing that even during the 
tragedy of the Middle Ages poetry and cul- 
ture had not departed out of the land, and 
giving promise of the time when Italy should 
become recognized as the home of art and 
beauty. Limitations of space will not per- 
mit us to follow our author when dealing 
with so many dramatic events and complex 
situations. The one in the present volume 
perhaps possessing the most picturesque 
interest describes the career of Cola di Rienzo, 
and this theme Gregorovius has treated with 
the hand of a master. The arrangement 
and development of the story are artistic in 
the highest degree, and the language em- 
ployed at once eloquent and forcible. Nor 





must the merit of the translator be forgotten. 
Miss Hamilton has here, as throughout the 
volumes, performed her task with a skill 
and ability truly remarkable. 

Gregorovius has dealt leniently with 
Rienzo, probably therein displaying both 
sound judgment and true literary instinct. 
He states frankly at the outset that Cola, 
although endowed with fascinating talents 
and brilliant ideas, ‘‘was devoid of true 
creative power, and was formed for neither 
a law- giver, a statesman, nor a hero”; 
further, that he ‘‘ was unpractical, spirit- 
less, and weak when face to face with the 
world of realities.” He smiles at the 
assumption of a title of more than Chinese 
pomposity :— 

‘Candidate of the Holy Spirit, the Knight 
Nicholas, the Severe and Clement, the Deliverer 
of the City, the Zealot for Italy, the Friend of 
the World, the Tribunus Augustus,” — 

and at his farcical coronation with six 
crowns. Yet the mystic and poetical senti- 
ment of Gregorovius was captivated by 
Cola’s eloquent advocacy of the theories of 
the imperium, and his visionary scheme of 
a universal republic, 

‘“‘in which nations are only so many families 
enjoying unbroken peace, under the loving 
guidance of a freely elected father, who makes 
his dwelling in eternal Rome.” 


When the historian has to record the actual 
facts of Rienzo’s life he does not shrink from 
expressing his opinion respecting his vanity, 
his ineptitude and cowardice ; still, it must 
be confessed that the reader receives the 
impression that if Cola had been only 
a writer like his friend Petrarch, the 
author’s estimate of him might have been 
wholly laudatory. Here is his final appre- 
ciation of the Tribune :— 

‘*On the confines of two ages, in the excite- 
ment of the dawn which preceded the renascence 
of classic antiquity, Cola di Rienzo stands as 
the historic offspring of the antagonism of Rome 
to herself and to the time, a contradiction which 
drove him insane. His fellow-sinners are, in 
fact, Rome, Dante, Petrarch, Henry VII., the 
Emperors, the Popes in Avignon, and the 
country itself. His fantastic scheme of once 
more gathering the people in the absence of the 
Pope round the ancient Capitol, and of re- 
erecting the Latin empire of the world, awoke 
for a moment the enthusiastic belief in the 
idea of universal Roman citizenship. It was 
also the farewell of mankind to these ancient 
traditions. A life-giving reality took the place 
of the delusion: the spirit which, by means of 
Romano-Greek learning and art, effected its 
own deliverance from medizevalism. Herein 
lies the serious importance of the friendship 
between Petrarch and Cola di Rienzo. The 
former awoke classical antiquity in the intel- 
lectual kingdom after its restoration in the 
political sphere had vanished with Rienzo as a 
dream. In the world of history as in that of 
nature there are mirages from distant zones of 
the past; such—and the most curious of all— 
was the appearance of the Tribune of the 
people. The combination of thoughtfulness and 
folly; of truth and falsehood, of knowledge and 
ignorance of the time, of grandeur of imagina- 
tion and pusillanimity in action, makes Cola di 
Rienzo, the heroic player in the tattered purple 
of antiquity, the true representative and image 
of Rome in her deepest decay...... The strange 
appearance of Cola has such distant perspectives 
both in the past and the future, and presents 
such stern traits of tragic necessity, that it 
offers more material for the contemplation of 
the philosopher than the long and noisy reigns 
of a hundred kings. His magnificent ideas of 
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the independence and unity of Italy, of the 
reform of the Church and of the human race, 
are sufficient to outshine his political follies, 
and to save his memory from obscurity. No 
country will ever forget that the plebeian, 
crowned with flowers on the ruins of Rome, was 
the first to shed a ray of freedom on the dark- 
ness of his time, and, with prophetic glance, to 
show his native country the goal which she 
was not to attain until five hundred years had 
passed.” 

The visitor to Rome, on ascending the 
broad and stately steps leading to the 
Capitol, with the noble equestrian statue of 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius full in view, 
discerns on his left, amidst laurels and ever- 
greens, asmallish bronze image of a fantastic 
figure in an action of violent gesticulation. 
It is intended to represent Rienzo, and to 
mark the locality where he is supposed to 
have been slain. The Tribune in his last 
hours displayed such abject cowardice that 
it is surely undesirable to call attention to 
the spot where poor humanity was once 
seen in an aspect so shameful and degrading. 
There are moments in Cola’s life when he 
appeals to our deepest sympathies. One 
truly poetic story represents him as a hand- 
some, studious youth, wandering amidst 
the ruins of ancient Rome, seeking to 
decipher the inscriptions still remaining 
on the monuments, or which were to be 
found on fallen slabs lying half buried in 
rubbish. Thus represented, he might be 
made a figure both touching and pathetic. 
The effigy of the excited demagogue who 
rants beneath the eyes of the philosophic 
Emperor is, as a work of art, simply 
deplorable. It invites unfavourable com- 
parison with the masterpieces of antique 
sculpture in the adjacent Capitoline Museum, 
and it emphasizes precisely that phase of 
Rienzo’s character which those who have 
been moved by the sorrowful incidents of 
his tragic story, and have recognized the 
spark of nobility in the man, would most 
desire to forget. 








The Martyrdom of an Empress. 
Brothers. ) 


Tus book ought not to have been written, 
but, like many books which are in that 
position, throws a good deal of light on 
history. It is evidently by a Polish lady 
who habitually lived and rode with the 
late Empress of Austria, and it tells the 
story of the Empress as the Empress herself 
probably sometimes told it. The book libels 
the Emperor of Austria and many other dis- 
tinguished people; but it tells for the first 
time a consecutive story of the death of 
the Crown Prince Rudolph, and has, there- 
fore, interest for persons more serious than 
those who commonly care for tittle-tattle, 
although, being anonymous, its statements 
will be disputed, and although its partiality 
will prevent its carrying the weight of 
authority. 

The title of the book is not a proper one 
—does not fit the contents. No doubt the 
circumstances of the assassination of the 
Empress in some degree justify—at all 
events, for those who were about her and 
loved her—the word “‘martyr.’”’ But it is 
not in that sense that the term is used in 
the volume. The martyrdom of the Empress 
as here presented is her whole married 
life, and the person who is depicted as 


(Harper & 





having martyred her is the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. Yet a careful study of 
the book will show that, as is usual in 
such cases, there were faults upon both 
sides, and will, we are persuaded, convince 
readers that the heavier fault, according 
to the verdict of history, will lie upon 
the memory of the Empress. Making the 
necessary allowances for the feelings of her 
bedchamber-woman, we see a picture of an 
excitable member of a family in which there 
was hereditary madness, basing upon offences 
not uncommon her resolution to isolate her- 
self in selfish luxury not only from her hus- 
band and from her duties, but also from 
the care of her children; and the tragedy 
of the extinction of the male line of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, with all its ter- 
rible future consequences to the dual empire, 
which is laid by the author of this book, 
sincerely enough, at the door of the Em- 
peror, will be laid by history at that of 
the Empress. 

The aloofness of the royal caste and of 
those who live in their intimacy is illus- 
trated in this book by the complaisant 
accounts of the beauty of the sensuous life 
of the lovely Empress in her palaces of 
Corfu and other dreamlands, in the account 
of her charities, and in the total want of 
recognition of the fact that she, who had 
been a Cinderella till her marriage, was 
spending all this money upon the purchase 
of beautiful estates and upon restorations 
of classical architecture, and also the lesser 
sums which she expended upon alms, out of 
the taxes of the people of Austria-Hungary, 
for whom she all but invariably declined to 
fulfil those duties of her station for which, in 
fact, she was being paid. The mother of the 
Emperor in the early days of the marriage is 
shown as telling her that she had ‘played 
the ridiculous réle of victim long enough.” 
There is a certain truth in the saying for 
which the old lady is attacked; and when 
the author goes on to claim for the Empress 
that the manner in which she repelled the 
approaches of the gallants of the Court pre- 
vented the natural result of the Archduchess 
Sophia’s indiscretions —‘‘a havoc which 
would have rendered her son the talk of 
Europe’’—she closes her ears to the fact 
that this talk, although based on other 
reasons and on different stories, was not 
avoided. The Empress’s own mother is 
quoted as having written to her words which 
were absolutely true :— 

‘*The higher we stand on the social ladder, 
the less right have we to gratify our own private 
vengeances, or to set ourselves free from painful 
obligations...... You are the integrant part of a 
great nation’s honour; you are faithless to your 
trust and to the traditions of your ancestry when 
you thus act on the spur of personal injury and 
passion.” 

The English is peculiar, as is much of 
the English in this book; but the senti- 
ments are unexceptionable. 

The story of the death of the Crown 
Prince Rudolph is told in a fashion 
which is necessarily libellous as regards 
three living persons. If it was to be 
told at all, this could not have been 
avoided. It is a reason against the writing 
of the book, but not a reason why its con- 
tents, which are to our mind obviously 
truthful in the main, should be ignored 
after many false stories, less painful in- 





deed, have been told. The revelation to 
his son—by which it is suggested that the 
Emperor, intending to bring about the 
separation of the lovers, brought about 
their death—was probably a subterfuge; 
but the fact only increases the tragic horror 
of the whole situation. 

Among many evidences of an unadmitted 
translation of portions of this book we note 
the statement that from the Empress’s villa 
at Corfu the mountains of Cyprus as well as 
those of Albania could be discerned; but 
we cannot guess what word in the original 
manuscript has been rendered as ‘‘ Cyprus”’ 
in this volume. 








Papers illustrating the History of the Scots 
Brigade in the Service of the United 
Netherlands, 1572-1782. Extracted from 
the Government Archives at the Hague, 
and edited by James Ferguson.—Vol. I. 
1572-1697. (Scottish History Society.) 

In this latest production of the Scottish 

History Society Mr. Ferguson has broken 

new ground. The character and services 

of the famous Scots Brigade during two 
eventful centuries in the Low Countries 
have never been adequately treated; yet 
as the best of military schools the Brigade, 
in whose ranks the foremost families were 
eager to be represented, was an important 
factor in the making of the Scottish nation, 
and possesses a history of which the country 
may well be proud. The materials for this 
history have not hitherto been easily 
accessible. For the purpose of the present 
work the State archives at the Hague have 
been diligently explored, and extracts made 
from many official collections, the Resolu- 
tions of the States General and Council of 

State, Portfolios of Requests, diplomatic 

correspondence, as well as the Portfolios of 

Military Affairs, States of War, &c. These 

have been arranged and pieced together 

with admirable skill by the editor, till at 
last we have, not indeed a complete history, 
but the solid framework of records and 
documents upon which such a history must 
be based. A great part of the papers con- 
sists naturally of pay lists, commissions and 
oaths, orders regulating the discipline or 
affecting the organization of the Brigade, 
petitions for promotion, redress of grievances, 
or statements of services. Mr. Ferguson 
has, however, done much to interpret and 
give life to these dry bones, and to fill up 
the lacunee in the history by the excellent 
introductions prefixed to the several sec- 
tions into which his work is divided ; though 
it would certainly have been more con- 
venient to the reader if these introductions, 
which deal mainly with the fortunes of the 
Scots in siege and battle, had been placed 
together so as to form one continuous nar- 
rative. Especial pains have been taken 
with the personnel of the regiments; and the 
notes, biographical and genealogical, as 
might be expected from the editor, who has 
already made his mark as a family his- 
torian, form a very valuable feature. 
Historical matter of a wider interest is, 
however, by no means wanting. The rela- 
tions of the Brigade to the home Govern- 
ment and to their foreign paymasters 
respectively were at times ambiguous, and 
led to some curious political complications. 
Unfortunately, the records reveal com- 
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paratively little of the origin and first years of 


the movement. The bulk of the documents 
here printed, apart from lists of officers 
and some brief memoranda, belong to the 
period after the Union of Utrecht in 1579, 
when the central government of the northern 
or United Provinces was established. 
Before that date the Scottish troops were 
either in the pay of Holland and Zealand 
only, or (after the Pacification of Ghent) in 
the service of all the associated provinces 
of the Low Countries. Hence arose some 
amusing difficulties in recovering arrears of 
pay—difficulties by which Scottish temper 
and Dutch diplomacy were exercised to the 
utmost. The rush of volunteers to Holland 
first took place on the capture of Brill by 
the Sea Beggars in 1572, while Scotland 
was still in the throes of her own civil war. 
The surrender of Edinburgh and the restora- 
tion of peace in the following year set free 
a number of fighting men, for whom the 
Scottish Privy Council were glad to find 
congenial work elsewhere. Officers were 

ranted licences to levy troops in Scotland 
for the ‘‘defence of Goddis trew religioun 
aganis the persecutiouris thairof,’’ and were 
pledged that ‘‘they shall noways serve with 
any Papists against the Protestant professors 
of the Evangel.” Yet many of these soldiers 
who had fought on Queen Mary’s side must 
have been Roman Catholics, who would the 
more readily seek employment abroad to 
avoid their own particular ‘‘ persecutiouris ”’ 
at home. The exclusive ranks of the Spanish 
army were practically closed to them till 
1582, when Parma, in spite of the over- 
cautious remonstrances of the Spanish Am- 
bassador in London, enlisted four hundred 
Englishmen, mostly Catholics, to serve (so 
he said) as decoy ducks to entice others like 
them to desert the Dutch or betray their 
fortresses. Parma’s hopes were speedily 
realized. William Sempill, afterwards the 
pious founder of the Scots College at Madrid, 
satisfied his conscience in a most adven- 
turous fashion by the betrayal of Lier and 
the abandonment of the town to an out- 
burst of the ‘‘Spanish fury.” His example of 
treachery was in time followed by Patten 
at Gueldres and Boyd at Bruges, while on 
the English side Stanley received the praise 
of Allen and Parsons for his piety in deliver- 
ing up Deventer. The ever sanguine and 
impulsive Mary Stuart, convinced that the 
Scots fighting for the Calvinists were at 
heart on her side, had sent messages in 
1581 to recall them to Scotland to aid in 
effecting her deliverance; and in particular 
she made great promises to Col. Stewart if 
he would return. This William Stewart 
appeared in Scotland in the following year 
to embark upon a strange career of adven- 
ture and ambition, but not by any means in 
Mary’s favour. An interesting section of 
the present volume is devoted to his sub- 
sequent quarrel with his former employers. 
He made the usual claims for arrears of 
pay, and the Dutch disputed their liability. 
Stewart, a favourite of James VI., prevailed 
on the king at a most critical moment (1588) 
to grant him letters of marque in order to 
exact forcible compensation from the Dutch 
merchant ships. The States commissioned 
Pensionary de Voocht as ambassador to 
Scotland to negotiate. Elizabeth detained 
him in London, and, taking the matter into 
her own hands, wrote a forcible and cha- 








racteristic lecture to James. A second em- 
bassy, in which De Voocht was accompanied 
by Jan de Warck, sailed direct for Leith, 
and was more successful. The detailed 
reports of these envoys are full of inci- 
dents historically new. Equally interesting 
is the report of a third embassy of De 
Brederode and Valcke, sent to Scotland in 
1594 to represent the States at the baptism 
of Prince Henry and to negotiate a secret 
treaty of alliance against Spain. On this 
occasion Stewart, lately their enemy, was 
knighted. The king was in high good 
humour, derided the Queen of England as 
‘‘a woman whose sex we must forgive,” 
and at a banquet, ‘“‘not without great 
pressing, as we were present, set himself 
to dance.” The envoys, on their way home 
through London, satisfied Elizabeth’s curio- 
sity as to their proceedings, and listened 
respectfully to the exposition of her political 
views. 

Mr. Ferguson prints several letters of 
King James recommending his favourites 
for command or promotion; but when he 
attempted to appoint a general of the 
Brigade his claim to interfere was resisted. 
Very odd is the king’s request in 1611 for 
continued leave of absence, without stoppage 
of his pay, for Lord Scott of Buccleuch, the 
‘powerful chieftain” who (according to 
Burke) ‘‘as military commander attained 
considerable renown in the Netherlands.” 
The Dutch, however, declared that though 
the colonel claimed pay for seven years’ 
service, he had not been in the country 
with his regiment for more than six months 
in all. He in this brief period appears to 
have done some mischief; for still more 
odd than the king’s request were the 
repeated and successful petitions for com- 
pensation by Miss Delia Butler, a Capt. 
Butler’s daughter, who at sixteen years of 
age, having been seduced by Buccleuch, 
gave birth to a child. The States were 
sufficiently generous towards both mother 
and child, paid many guilders down for 
their support, and many more annually 
“until by legal attestation of the City of 
Edinburgh it [the child] shall have been 
adopted by the heir of the said Baron of 
Buccleuch and supported.” This rather 
famous child, known as ‘“‘ Holland’s Jean,” 
was afterwards married to Robert Scott of 
Quitslaid. 

An element of more serious trouble arose 
with the Scottish regiments when war broke 
out between Great Britain and the Dutch. 
Mr. Ferguson betrays both his nationality 
and his politics when he remarks :— 

‘*The war with the English Commonwealth 
between 1652 and 1655 left them untouched, for 
it was waged not with a united nation under a 
constitutional government, but with an English 
usurping power which had only reduced Scotland 
to quiescence by armed conquest, and to which 
the Scottish soldiers in the Netherlands owed no 
allegiance, while the country they served was 
extending its hospitality to their own sovereign 
in his exile......The wars of 1665-7 and 1672-4 
had, however, a very different influence: they 
stopped the supply of officers and men from 
Scotland. The junior officers and men became 
gradually Dutch.” 

Under the Prince of Orange the Brigade 
was reorganized. It had a new experience 
when sent to England to put down Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion, and yet another when 
both English and Scots came over under the 


command of General Mackay, following a 
new banner, which bore beneath the motto 
of the house of Orange—Je maintiendrai— 
‘‘The Protestant Religion and the Liberties 
of England.” It is noteworthy also that this 
same General Mackay was speedily to meet 
at Killiecrankie the Highland army led by 
Dundee, who himself had secured his military 
training in the Dutch service. The Brigade 
was soon back again in Flanders, this time, 
or for a few years at least, in British pay, 
and as part of the British army, to take part 
in the campaigns of 1691-6. With the peace 
of Ryswick the first volume closes. The 
second, which is to follow shortly, will carry 
on the documents and the history to the 
final merging of the Brigade among the 
Dutch national troops in 1783, when fifty- 
five officers resigned their commissions, 
returned to Britain, were put on half-pay, 
and ten years later were appointed to the 
revived ‘Scotch Brigade” of the British 
service, the old 94th. Mr. Ferguson pro- 
mises a third or supplementary volume, 
which will contain registers of births, 
deaths, and marriages, and other regimental 
statistics kept by the chaplains in the last 
century, and for some time preserved among 
the records of the Scots Church at Rotter- 
dam, whence they have been removed to the 
municipal archives in the Town Hall. 

‘‘De minimis non curat lex” is not a 
maxim which applies to the rules of editing, 
and while Mr. Ferguson is to be heartily 
congratulated on the value and substantial 
merits of his performance, it must beremarked 
that he has sometimes been carelessof literary 
details. There are editorial inconsistencies 
in the rendering of proper names, as Guel- 
dres and Gelders, and Stuart and Stewart or 
Patton and Patten for the same person. The 
translations from the Dutch, too, are not 
always faultless. The grammatical construc- 
tion of one sentence, for example, must 
lead the reader to believe that “ fifteen” 
was the age not of Miss Delia, but of the 
gallant colonel her lover. To “‘ orate” is not 
a good word, and we hope it will not get 
established as English. In this connexion 
it is gratifying to learn that the original 
Dutch transcripts, here translated, are to be 
preserved pro bono publico in the Advocates’ 
Library. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Awkward Age. By Henry James. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Tue sort of people presented in Mr. Henry 
James’s new novel are not met every day. 
Still, there are factors in them that must 
be reckoned with, and they have their proto- 
types in a certain small section of society. 
The smallness of that section and some other 
reasons make it improbable that they will 
appeal very strongly to the sympathy, or 
perhaps to the understanding, of the majority 
of readers. Interest they will evoke in a 
few, but even these will scarcely accord any- 
thing in the shape of liking or esteem except 
to one or two. The real amateur of Mr. 
James is, however, more concerned with his 
view and treatment of people than with the 
people themselves—with his consummate 
mastery of any material he chooses to work 
in than with the moral or other aspect of 
the subject. ‘The Awkward Age’ is just 





another concrete expression of his keen 
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observation of social tendencies and phases, 
and his truly remarkable power of selecting 
a difficult or uncommon situation or environ- 
ment and making it his own. He can also 
make it the reader’s, provided the reader be 
of the right sort—one who knows how to 
follow his intricate involutions of idea and 
phrasing. The amount of cleverness dis- 
persed through these pages is amazing, 
though not amazing in the sense of being 
unexpected. As book after book appears, 
only to confirm conclusions long since estab- 
lished, it almost seems that further advance 
on the old lines is impossible. Yet on these 
rather than on others his admirers, as a 
rule, prefer to meet him. He is most truly 
at home in the chiaroscuro of faintly lit 
drawing-rooms, when talk is at its subtlest 
and veiled emotions are exchanged or sug- 
gested. There have been interludes when 
he has attempted life at high tide, or striven 
to penetrate the dubious regions of the 
supernatural. The strongly dramatic out- 
look and action in ‘The Other House,’ and 
the strange horizons opened up in ‘The 
Two Magics,’ are cases in point. But ‘The 
Awkward Age’ again brings him back to 
more familiar ground. Needless to say, it 
is a place where strong incident and violent 
outbursts are excluded. The scene and 
theme are one: a late nineteenth-century 
drawing-room (we had almost said a draw- 
ing-room of the future) and the growing 
difficulty of the parental relation. The awk- 
ward presence of children at the fashionable 
fireside is the problem. The difficulty is by 
no means universal, but one more or less felt 
in a limited stratum of society. It is a 
fragment of this society that is ‘‘ conveyed ” 
from the complex mosaic of modern exist- 
ence by the author’s cunning touch. 

To guard against giving the story away (the 
real difficulty would be the converse, since 
there is no story), reference need not be 
made to the few events that do occur. Very 
little of an external kind happens. Theaction 
passes for the most part in the brain-cells of 
a small group of intriguers and observers. 
Yet we find a life or two unobtrusively 
blighted by the schemers. The aim—and 
who shall say it is unsuccessful ?—is to set 
in movement a train of carefully repressed 
emotions, a bewildering criss-cross of mo- 
tives and interests (more or less intangible 
and ephemeral) that make the daily life 
of a few intensely sophisticated men and 
women. This extreme sophistication, mingled 
with not a little bad breeding, is per- 
haps somewhat forced. The elemental 
passions, the love of lovers, parents, chil- 
dren, have been so worn down by con- 
stant analysis and introspection as to 
be non-existent. The atmosphere has be- 
come so artificial, partaking so little of 
the quality of real air, that natural healthy 
breathing seems almost impossible. No 
outdoor being could thrive where these 
strange people live and expand. One is 
conscious of the sense of oppression that 
broods over the fitful brilliance of the pic- 
ture. Nanda of the awkward age should 
have been ‘‘a simple child that lightly 
draws its breath,’ but is instead a social 
martyr, a victim to the singularly am- 
biguous situation of her parents. Hers 
is not the innocence of ignorance, but the 
well-tried innocence of a nature too fine to 
take on ugliness. Her mother, the ‘‘ wonder- 





ful Mrs. Brook,’’ has not so many children 
as the old woman of the shoe, though more 
than she can comfortably ‘“‘ do” with, espe- 
cially Nanda. Buckingham Crescent is the 
resort of talk and talkers of a very “ go- 
ahead ”’ style. It is by talk alone that the 
book advances: talk or significant silence 
broken by meaning gestures, marked em- 
phasis, ejaculations, pauses, and a hundred 
devices of which Mr. James is master. 
Sometimes the conversation is a verbal 
fencing match in which thrusts, retorts, 
and parryings have to be closely watched. 
A charm, sometimes a snare, of Mr. James’s 
method is that no such thing as explanation 
is ever vouchsafed either by himself or his 
characters. You overhear and interpret as 
you can, but nothing is said for your 
benefit. Therefore the need for an in- 
telligent attention to every shade and half- 
shade in intonation and manner. If you 
have to strain an ear for what is said, you 
must do it still more for what is only 
implied. Many people will think that for 
all this trouble they get no adequate re- 
turn — that so much careful and long- 
winded suggestion overbalances the thing 
suggested. This feeling condemns them as 
those for whom Mr. James spreads the net of 
conversational delicacy in vain. Yet with 
all respect for the sustained ability, adroit- 
ness, and suppleness of diction, moments of 
weariness and a sense as of ineffectual 
striving with shadows do overcome one. 
The artificiality—even triviality—of some 
of the issues at stake strike one, more espe- 
cially when the coterie plume themselves on 
their superior smartness and entire absence 
of all prejudice. So much rarefied psy- 
chology, paralysis of will, and general 
bloodlessness has, after a time, a stultifying 
effect on the mind. Two contrasting studies 
of girlhood are full of excellence. Each 
girl is a drag on the trend of talk, the dis- 
cussions of life in general, and clique life in 
particular, which are the order of the day 
and night with their parents or guardians. 
Both have elders who philander not only 
with a group of haditués, but with every 
taste and topic, ancient and modern. Another 
important study is Mr. Longdon, Nanda’s 
champion and benefactor. We note a stock 
phrase or two too constantly repeated, a 
Gallicism or Americanism here and there, 
unworthy of its setting, of Mr. James, and 
of a book which he, and he only, could have 
written. 


Master Passions. By Mrs. Darent Harrison. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
Tue author of this very long-winded story 
does not appear to have been too happy in 
her choice of a title. If Dick Melville, her 
hero, possesses a leading characteristic at 
all, it is that, far from being mastered by 
any passion, he simply does not know his 
own mind. The book is mainly occupied 
with his fluctuations between his Art (with 
a very big A) and a very charming girl 
called Madge Wilton, who he is afraid 
might interfere with it. Madge also has 
her period of vacillation, though of a much 
more permissible order, and she fortunately 
comes out of it with the determination to 
get what she wants, and finally does so— 
not, however, till the fads of a well-mean- 
ing but foolish mother and the exigencies 
of Dick’s artistic temperament have induced 





an agonizing and unnecessary delay, which 
almost ends in melancholia and a revolver 
for one at least of those concerned, if not 
for the reader. There are, however, some 
very natural and well-drawn scenes in the 
book, especially those that are ‘‘made in 
Germany ”; and it is laid down with a sense 
of profound relief that this young couple 
learn in the end to be as commonplace as 
they are happy. 


Tom- All- Alone. 
(Macqueen. ) 
TuereE is nothing remarkable in the story 
of ‘Tom-All-Alone.’ A waif and stray who 
becomes a clerk, and subsequently makes a 
fortune in South Africa, is the subject, and 
it is sought to invest his character with in- 
terest by describing him as the illegitimate 
son of noble parentage, and by giving him 
a wife who is unworthy of his love. The 
degree of success attained by the author is 
not considerable, mainly by reason of a stiff 
and laborious style. The lesson which the 
writer suggests is good, but a natural apti- 
tude for recounting incident is not present. 

The dialogue is also far from natural. 


By Amelia M. Barker. 


Virtue’s Tragedy. By Eff Kaye. (Macqueen.) 
Lavy PacuesHam is a clever woman with one 
failing. Herself of immaculate virtue, she 
devotes her whole energies to reforming all 
the sinners of her acquaintance and to 
keeping her weaker friends in the strait 
way. She pursues her mission relentlessly, 
and does good regardless of consequences, 
until her friends, children, and husband 
alike flee from the society of such a paragon. 
Likewise ‘Virtue’s Tragedy’ is a clever 
book with one failing. Eff Kaye, like 
Lady Pachesham, has a mission—to show 
‘‘how a true woman beneath the vivacity 
of comedy faces the drama of life with a 
great and loyal heart.” Eff Kaye is as 
persistent in her moral aim as was Lady 
Pachesham; and readers and characters 
alike, after starting in the most cheerful 
mood, sink steadily into hopeless gloom, 
crushed beneath the dead weight of so 
much moral purpose. 








DANTE LITERATURE. 


Att readers of Mr. Shadwell’s translation of 
Dante’s Purgatory will be glad that after a six 
years’ interval he has completed the work by 
the addition of the last six cantos. It must 
have struck a good many that his reasons for 
omitting them rested on a curious misconcep- 
tion as to their importance to the structure of 
the poem; and it is gratifying to find that, 
whether by the exposition of Prof. Earle or by 
whatever other road, he has been led to a truer 
view of their significance. Of the present in- 
stalment it need only be said, as of the first 
(Athen. No. 3404), that while it is impossible 
not to regard his choice of metre as per- 
verse, there are in his translation many points 
of merit. The metre, indeed, becomes even 
less tolerable on further acquaintance. Take, 
for example, the description of the mystic 
procession in which Old and New Testa- 
ments, Ethics, and Theology combine in one 
grand pageant both to greet the soul on the 
threshold of Paradise and to witness its final 
act of contrition before the complete amnesty is 
granted. No measure could better convey its 
stately movement than the flow of Dante’s inter- 
laced triplets; none, surely, much worse than 
Mr. Shadwell’s lyric stanzas, each, so far as the 
sound goes, complete in itself. What is good 
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for an \ 
think, be unfitted for narrative. 


boy would feel it incongruous if he were set to |; 


turn a book of ‘Paradise Lost’ into alcaics. 
Thanks to Mr. Shadwell’s command of English, 
the translation, as translation, has suffered less 
than might have been expected ; but sometimes 
the exigencies of rhyme or of compression have 
been a little too much even for his skill. Thus 
in canto xxxii. 142-144 a reader who had not 
the original at hand would hardly quite under- 
stand the meaning of 
When so transformed that fabric blest, 
With heads through all its parts ’twas dressed : 
Three on the pole, and one 
At every corner stone. 
Least of all would he suspect the object spoken 
ef to be a car or waggon. Again, 
When from her eyes a stroke 
Upon my eyes there broke 


(“quando con gli occhi gli occhi mi percosse”) , ) 
| by reference to Scripture, we would venture to 


is hardly English. A light may break upon 
your eyes, and a stick may conceivably do the 
same ; but one can hardly substitute “ stroke ” 
in either use. In another instance Mr. Shad- 
well’s ear has led his grammar astray. The 
existence of ‘‘ well is thee” (as his collaborator 
eould have told him) is hardly a justification 
for ‘‘blest is thee.” ‘‘Spare” for ‘*spargo,” in 
xxix. 97, is probably due to a similar confusion. 

By far the larger part of the volume is 
occupied by an introduction, in which Prof. 
Earle sets forth a new, and we cannot but think 
fanciful, interpretation of the allegory —or 
rather some details of the allegory—contained 
in these highly allegorical cantos. It is worth 
while emphasizing the fact that hedeals with some 
details, because he would probably find it difti- 
cult to fit all, or most of them, into his system. 
To examine this point by point would require a 
treatise as long as that in which it is expounded, 
and more theology than would suit the pages 
of this journal; but one or two of the more 
remarkable features may be briefly referred to. 
The leading point is the new signification given 
to the griffin who draws the car which, like the 
carroccio of a medieval city, forms the central 
object in the procession. This figure has always 
been taken to denote Christ, the car being the 
Church, or perhaps more precisely a symbol of 
the divine order of human society as modified 
by the establishment of the Christian faith. 
With this interpretation every detail can be 
brought into harmony without any wresting or 
torturing of the smallest allusion. There is no 
ebjection to it; for Didron’s view, which Prof. 
Earle seems to endorse, that there would have 
been any impropriety in making the griffin an 
emblem of Christ, would, it is quite certain, 
never have occurred to Dante. To us the griffin 
is a fabulous monster with some ludicrous associa- 
tions; to him it was an animal as real as the 
lamb or the pelican. He had been at Verona, 
too, and seen the two stately and beneficent 
forms which support the porch-pillars of the 
eathedral, crushing dragons in their mighty grip. 
What better emblem could there be of Him who 
bruised the serpent’s head? And what does 
Prof. Earle substitute? ‘*The general body of 
the faithful...... the simple folk, the unlettered 
laity ’°—Monna Berta and Ser Martino, in fact ; 
or should we say the ‘‘ Leviathan” of a later 
author? Before even considering this view we 
should like some evidence that ‘‘the simple 
folk, the unlettered laity,” as a corporate body, 
entered into Dante’s scheme of society at all. 
That he would assign them a position such as 
the griffin holds here, escorted by prophets, 
evangelists, virtues, angels, or a function like 
that of drawing the car—Prof. Earle does not, 
by the way, explain what on his system the 
car denotes—which is honoured by bearing 
Beatrice, it would take a great deal to make us 
believe. As soon would we believe with Prof. 
Earle that Dante cherished hopes of the ulti- 
mate salvation of Farinata and Brunetto, 
“Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.” 
The ‘*Broad Church” English professor is a 














ode must of its very nature, one would far more estimable member of society than the 
Even a school- | Italian ‘‘ Dantist” with his ideas of human 


nature drawn from “realistic” novels; but as 
a mere matter of exegesis, between the critic 
who finds incest in the so-called ‘ Pietra’ poems, 
and him who reads Universalism into the 
‘Inferno,’ _ 
E forte a veder chi pid si falli. 

Of course, many points in the allegory are still 
eniginatic ; but this hardly seems to be the proper 
line on which to look for any hope of clearing 
them up. For one thing, it can only be done 
by the strictest attention to the literal meaning 
of the words. In the certainly obscure passage 
xxxii, 43-45, for example, Mr. Shadwell has 
rendered a present and a past tense alike by 
the future. Prof. Earle has apparently followed 
him without verification, and has thereby de- 
rived some apparent support for his theory. 
In spite of his poor opinion of interpretation 


ask him whether a comparison of Genesis iii. 5 
with Philippians ii. 6 is not rather suggestive 
of a possible ‘‘something”’ in the older inter- 
pretation. However, we must not get theo- 
logical. Messrs. Macmillan publish this, as 
they did the former part. 

A little work reaches us from Bologna 
(Zanichelli) which is of better omen for the 
future of Dante studies in Italy than most of 
the lucubrations which of late years have come 
from what should be their natural home. We 
have more than once had occasion to refer to 
Count Passerini as honourably distinguished 
among Italian Dantophiles by sobriety of judg- 
ment and appreciation of the proper methods and 
aims of literary research. In conjunction with 
Dr. Pasquale Papa he has now undertaken the 
editorship of a series to be called ‘‘ Biblioteca 
Storico-Critica della Letteratura Dantesca,” and 
it is with much satisfaction that we see the 
duty of leading off the series assigned to 
Ricerche e Note Dantesche —a collection of 
Mr. Toynbee’s papers, first published for the 
most part in Komania, dealing with certain 
sources of Dante’s information on scientific and 
historical points. As has often been pointed 
out, this is the road by which scholars may best 
expect to reach a settlement of outstanding 
difficulties, whether textual or explanatory, in 
Dante’s works. Until the last few years it has 
been sadly neglected, except so far as the 
obvious sources were concerned. Cary did as 
much as any man in this line; but even he 
seems to have left untouched such comparatively 
accessible sources as Orosius or Albert the 
Great, while Alfraganus, it may be supposed, 
was quite outside his sphere of vision. Yet that 
writer is twice mentioned by name in the 
‘Convito,’ and was, as Mr. Toynbee shows by 
reference to half a score of passages, the prin- 
cipal authority on whom Dante drew for his 
astronomical knowledge. Indeed, he seems to 
have been the popularizer of astronomy for the 
Middle Ages, and it is somewhat curious that 
neither Humboldt nor Whewell should have 
helped to preserve his memory. Here, then, 
Mr. Toynbee, while illustrating Dante, has 
incidentally done an act of justice to a nearly 
forgotten worthy. Another useful paper is 
that in which Dante’s debt to Orosius is dis- 
cussed ; and here we have an instance of the 
value which researches of this kind may have 
in matters of textual criticism. In ‘ Inf.,’ v. 59, 
an attempt has been made to throw additional 
opprobrium upon the already doubtful cha- 
racter of Semiramis by adopting an vbscure 
variant, sagger dette, instead of the established 
succedette a Nino. To overthrow this it is 
enough to compare Dante’s words with the 
narrative of Orosius (who similarly was the 
popular medizeval authority for ancient history), 
and note that he says, ‘‘ Nino Semiramis uxor 
successit.” Little enough of this kind of work 
has hitherto been done in Italy, and what has 
been done elsewhere has there been for the 
most part ignored. As Mr. Toynbee, in his 





preface, delicately points out, speculation and 
polemics have occupied the time which would 
have been better devoted to practical work and 
research. Of course, there has been research, 
but it has mainly taken the historical and per- 
sonal rather than the literary and critical line ; 
and interesting as the personal history of a 
great man may often be, his work is surely ten 
times more important than himself. Let us 
hope that this specimen of ‘‘ how to do it” may 
bear some fruit. The youth of France has 
started Rugby football ; the youth of Italy may 
yet acquire scholarship. For a purist in spell- 
ing, who would make us abandon even the time- 
honoured ‘Convito’ in favour of ‘Convivio’ 
(a word, by the way, which the Cruscan Aca- 
demicians do not even recognize as Italian), 
Mr. Toynbee is rather lax in letting such a form 
as ‘‘caenis” stand in a quotation from Juvenal. 
It is no excuse to say that the editor of Pietro 
di Dante gives itso. If you come to that, the 
early editors of Dante’s treatise give ‘Convito.’ 
Some time ago (Athen. No. 3696) we noticed 
the Italian version of Dr. Volkmann’s Icono- 
grafia Dantesca. Messrs. Grevel have now 
brought out an English translation, with a pre- 
face by Dr. Sarolea, of Edinburgh. The trans- 
lator’s name does not appear. In spite of some 
indications of hack-work, the original seems to 
be rendered faithfully enough, and the book 
will no doubt be of use to students of the 
subject who know neither Italian nor German. 








LOCAL HISTORY. 

Tue latest volume of Mr. G. L. Gomme’s 
Gentleman’s Magazine Library (Stock) is edited 
by Mr. F. A. Milne, and is devoted to Stafford- 
shire and Suffulk—an odd conjunction. One 
would have thought there was no possible 
connexion between these two counties, did one 
not read on p. 150 how the Walsall organ, built 
by Father Smith, was sold towards the close 
of last century to the churchwardens of Stow- 
market, in Suffolk. Still, Salop and Stafford- 
shire or Norfolk and Suffolk would have made 
a much better volume. The most interesting 
item is a dozen pages, from a MS. of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, on the pre-Reformation plate, 
ornaments, and goods of Long Melford Church ; 
and there is a pleasant account of Izaak Walton’s 
fishing-house. At Yendon, in Staffordshire, a 
Scottish straggler from Prince Charles Edward’s 
army is said to have been slain and flayed by 
‘** William Murhall, Esq.”; at East Berghold, in 
Suffolk, the church bells were condemned to 
hang in a large wooden cage on the ground, ‘‘ for 
having been rung on the Pretender’s birthday.” 
On Wheatfield (a four-page passage) Mr. Gomme 
remarks in his introduction :— 

“The moated parsonage house at Wheatfield must 
be a somewhat remarkable structure, composed 
partly of Roman stonework, ‘from the ruins of a 
temple erected to Claudius, which possibly stood in 
the same place, surrounded with water for the con- 
venience of sacrificing.’ Unfortunately this com- 
munication is dated 1758, when archzology was not 
exactly noted for accuracy, and the learned author 
indulges in some fanciful remarks about Picts and 
Scots, and other things, which, containing inter alia 
some indications of relics worth more attention, are 
here printed entire; but anything more ludicrous 
than the conclusions of this contributor to local 
antiquities it is impossible to conceive. What the 
true nature of these remains were [sic], it is, I sup- 
pose, hopeless to conjecture.” 

Possibly ; but where, then, is Wheatfield ? 
Assuredly nowhere in Suffolk. The whole thing 
has just been a hoax from the beginning, and at 
last has caught on after one hundred and forty 
years. It would have been infinitely better to 
reprint from the volume for 1786 (i. 341) the 
long epitaph on, and the inscriptions by, Sir 
Robert Naunton in Letheringham Church ; for 
in 1789 a usurper demolished Letheringham 
chancel, with Sir Robert’s and many more 
monuments. All were sold to a builder, who, 
after reducing them to powder, disposed of the 
materials for the cementing of the insides of 
cisterns, and cleared over ninety guineas at the 
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rate of three shillings per pound weight. The 
tale of that sacrilege has never been properly 
told yet, nor the fact recorded that Horace Wal- 
pole, in his ‘ Letters’ (ii. 463), describes a most 
interesting visit paid by him to Letheringham, 
which he oddly miscalls Wingfield, from the 
name of the family that preceded the Nauntons 
at the Priory. Mr. Gomme might, perhaps, 
have mentioned that John Mitford, the editor 
of the Gentleman’s from 1834 to 1850, was for 
almost fifty years vicar of Benhall, near Sax- 
mundham. 


The Black Book of Warwick. By Thomas 
Kemp. (Warwick, Cooke & Son.)— Warwick 
may well be congratulated on possessing so 
interesting a record as the volume which its 
deputy mayor has edited, in the book before 
us, with loving care. Chiefly concerned with 
the reign of Elizabeth, the Black Book contains 
the minutes of the Corporation’s meetings, with 
records of elections of bailiffs, principal bur- 
gesses, and members for the borough in Par- 
liament. But in addition to such subjects as 
these, and to many entries relating to corporate 
property and trusts, there are peculiarly welcome 
narratives of ceremonies in which the Corpora- 
tion took part, vividly told in the language of 
the time. Among the events thus described 
are Leicester’s visit to the borough in 1571, the 
death and burial of the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton the same year, and Queen Elizabeth’s visit 
to Warwick in 1572. When Leicester went to 
church in state, the sermon being over, ‘‘a 
minister went to the communyon table and 
stonding at the north side thereof he said the 
service of the communyon untill he cam to 
thexhortacons of alms and relief of the poore ; 
then the said minister went to the mids of the 
table and taking in hand a bason of silver,” &c. 
This strikes one as an interesting touch, as does 
the curious story that the (more or less) divorced 
Lord Northampton asked Queen Elizabeth to 
keep at her Court the Swedish lady with whom 
he had fallen in love until he was free to marry 
her! There is a characteristic touch, too, in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reply to the Recorder: 
‘*Come hither litle Recorder. It was told me 
that you wold be afraid to look upon me or to 
speake so boldly, but you were not so fraid of 
me as I was of you. And I nowe thank you 
for putting me in mynde of my duty and that 
should be in me.” But the most stirring episode 
in the volume is that of the Myton riots, a few 
years later. A barn with its contents, in the 
suburbs, was forcibly held against the Bailiff of 
Warwick, and when he knocked at ‘‘the gates 
softly with his white staff” he was met by men 
‘* with their bowes bent and arrowes or boltes in 
their bowes,” swearing as stubborn Englishmen 
to live and die ‘‘in possession.” A battle royal 
followed, with guns, pikes, swords, daggers, 
bills, quarterstaffs, and bowsand arrows. Finally 
the recalcitrant defenders had to surrender at dis- 
cretion. Yet the cause of all this hard fighting was 
but the right to the corn stored in the barn. The 
litigiousness and quarrelsomeness of the time that 
meet us in studying the life of Shakspeare are 
illustrated by many pages in this volume, which is 
valuable not onlyasa contribution to local history, 
butas presenting a picture of Elizabethan manners 
in the Midlands. Mr. Kemp has wisely printed in 
full the ‘‘ constitucyons Ordinaunces and decrees 
of the misteryes and crafts of mercers habur- 
dasshers grocers and fishmongers ” in Warwick, 
as declared in 1574. Their chief object was to 
limit competition, the rules for this purpose 
being most elaborate. It is unfortunate that the 
volume has but a poor index ; and although one 
is glad of Mr. Kemp’s introduction on Warwick 
under Elizabeth, it is rather startling to learn 
from it, as ‘‘an interesting fact, that Warwick 
was represented in the year 1260 by Peter de 
Montfort, who was the first Speaker of the 
House of Commons.” 


Merton College, by Bernard W. Henderson 
(Robinson), is an admirable addition to the 





‘*College Histories” series. Founded in 1264 
by Walter de Merton, Chancellor of England 
and Bishop of Rochester, Merton claims priority 
over all other colleges, and was the pattern of 
University and Balliol at Oxford, of Peterhouse 
at Cambridge. Hitherto it has always been 
said to have been founded originally at Malden, 
in Surrey, and not to have been transferred to 
Oxford until 1274; but Mr. Henderson shows 
that, while for the first ten years of its existence 
there was a house at Malden for the Warden, 
certain brethren, and others, there always were 
twenty scholars studying at Oxford. Wyclif 
seems to have been a fellow before 1361, and 
five other fellows were favourers of his doctrines ; 
but the nickname ‘‘Lollard College” was pro- 
bably an eighteenth-century coinage. Though 
Henrietta Maria held her Court here in 1643-4, 
and the College gave all its plate to the Royalist 
cause, still Merton was a_ stronghold of 
Puritanism, and, in the following century, of 
Whiggery. Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus, and 
Ockham were not members of Merton by Mr. 
Henderson’s showing ; but Thomas Bradwardine, 
the Profound Doctor, was, and so were seven 
more archbishops of Canterbury. Of these, 
John Kemp was a cardinal, and Cardinal 
Manning also was a fellow. The ‘‘ philosophical 
Strode,” Sir Thomas Bodley, Sir Henry Savile, 
Anthony Wood, Dicky Steele, the seventh Earl 
of Elgin, Bishop Patteson, and Lord Randolph 
Churchill are a few more of the names that offer 
themselves on every other page; whilst St. 
Alban Hall, incorporated with Merton since 
1881, boasts those of Robert Blake and Cardinal 
Newman. From Bishop Earle’s ‘ Microcosmo- 
graphy’ (1628; see Athenewm for July 16th, 
1898, p. 95) Mr. Henderson quotes these little 
pictures of the ‘‘ old College butler,” 

“never so well pleased with his place as when a 
gentleman is beholden to him for showing him the 
buttery, whom he greets with a cup of single beer 
and sliced manchet, and tells him it is the fashion 
of the College ”; 

and of the ‘‘ grave Divine” who 

‘* knows the burthen of his calling,and hath studied 
to make his shoulders sufficient ; for which he hath 
not been hasty to launch forth of his port, the 
University, but expected the ballast of learning and 
the wind of opportunity...... In matters of ceremony 
he is not ceremonious, but thinks he owes that 
reverence to the Church to bow his judgment to 
it, and make more conscience of schism than a 
surplice.” 

Three chapters are devoted to the college 
buildings—the noble chapel (1294-1451), the 
rare old library (dating from 1377, and saved, 
with all Mob Quad, from threatened destruction 
in 1861), the Fellows’ Quadrangle (1608-10), 
&c. The bells remind us of a bellringers’ book, 
to which newly elected fellows and postmasters 
had to contribute a guinea; and in the ugly 
New Buildings there may still be a stone fire- 
place with Arthurian paintings by the author of 
‘Ballades in Blue China,’ which, nearly thirty 
years ago, his successor in the rooms had 
neatly marbled over. Else Mr. Henderson 
seems to have told everything, unless, per- 
haps, one might have looked for a somewhat 
fuller sketch of the founder’s life, for a word 
or two as to ‘‘ Mertonenses, bibite” (sung to the 
tune of ‘Tannenbaum’ and ‘ Maryland’), and 
for a glimpse of the humours of the abolished 
horse-grinds. ‘‘ Baronian” (p. 102) must stand 
for Baconian ; ‘‘ ex arbitris vivendi ” (p. 186) is 
another small misprint ; and something has fallen 
out at the foot of p. 189. The ten illustrations are 
worthy of the text; but the two ground-plans 
are rather rough. 


The Annals of Auchterarder and Memorials 
of Strathearn, by Alexander George Reid 
(Crieff, Philips), is not a formal history, and one 
is well content, for the name Auchterarder 
raises up a dreary vision of the Disruption. It 
is a series of twenty-two curious papers, dealing 
largely with witchcraft and the two Jacobite 
rebellions. Almost the only fault to be found 
is that Mr. Reid sometimes omits the source of 





his authorities. It is a pity to cite contemporary 
documents, and not to state explicitly where the 
originals are now preserved. Mar’s muddled 
contemptible rising comes out worse than ever 
in the six narratives here of the burning, in 
January, 1716, of the towns or villages of 
Auchterarder, Blackford, Dunning, Dalreoch, 
Muthill, and Crieff. It is as black a tale, almost, 
for the Highlanders as Glencoe was for William 
of Orange ; witness these four short excerpts : 

* But not one minute would they delay, but set 
flames to the house [Muthill manse], so that they 
were necessitate to carry the old dying woman in 
sheets and blankets out of the house, who died ip 
the forth carrying, and they laid her down in the 
snow, and streiked her, where the minister's wife, 
her oye [grandchild], sat beside her, and the High. 
landmen pulled the blankets, which were lying 
beneath the old woman upon the snow, from beneath 
her, and took them with them.” 

“Janet Miller, spouse to William Graeme, one of 
the Duke of Montrose’s vassals, seeing her house on 
fire, nothing preserv'd, and her children in danger, 
ran in, where she perished, and was consumed to 
ashes by the flames.” 

“Clanranald now seeing every house on fire, and 
many of the best fall’n down, rode along the streets, 
conveen’d his men, and march’d. All the way he 
pray'd the people whom he saw weeping to forgive 
him, but was answered with silence, and so departed 
to do the like in other places.” 

“ After he was gone, the Highlanders broke into 
his house, where, tho’ his wife was bigg with child, 
they fell a plundering, and when she seem’d but to 
murmur at it, they knock’t her down with the butt- 
end of a gun, and left her lying dead upon the 
ground, blooding at mouth and nose.” 

The wanderings of Duncan Robertson, successor 
of Struan Robertson the Jacobite poet, are in- 
teresting, and would bear annotating. Between 
April 16th, 1746 (Culloden), and July 30th, 
1753, when he sailed for Zealand, he had 
stopped in 154 places — nobleman’s, _laird’s, 
fiddler’s, and where not? A long letter from 
him to Secretary Edgar, dated ‘‘ Montreuil, 
28th Sept., 1753,” is printed in Browne's ‘ His- 
tory of the Highlands,’ iv. 112-114, and might 
have at least been referred to. Of the witch- 
craft trials, the best is that of one warlock and 
twelve witches at the Crook of Devon in 1662. 
The confessions of the poor wretches show a 
singular poverty of invention; the witches’ 
sabbath can have been little livelier than the 
ordinary Sabbath of Presbyterian Scotland. 
One met the devil, generally in a kirkyard, 
and, if a beginner, one renounced one’s bap- 
tism and got a new name from the devil, and a 
private name for him; then, as a rule, they 
seem all to have howked up corpses. ‘* How was 
the devil dressed?” is a frequent question, and 
the commonest answer is, *‘In black [or grey] 
coloured cloathes and ane blue bcnnet”; but 
once at least he came ‘‘riding on ane horse 
with fulyairt cloathes and an Spanish cape.” 
So eleven of the ‘‘covin,” or ‘‘deil’s dozen,” 
were sentenced and strangled and burnt. In 
one paper Mr. Reid tries to prove, and makes 
quite a good case, that it was Kinkell in 
Strathearn, and not Little Dunkeld, on which 
were written the lines :— 
Was there e’er sic a parish, a parish, a parish, 

Was there e’er sic a parish as that o’ Kinkell [or as Little 

Dunkell] ? 

They ’ve hangit the minister, drooned the precentor, 

Dang doon the steeple, and drucken the bell. 

Anyhow, the minister of Kinkell was hanged at 
Crieff in June, 1682, ‘‘for murdering an infant 
begotten by him with his servant maid, and 
burying it under his own hearthstane ”; and & 
bell, cast in the Netherlands for ‘‘ the parish of 
Kinkail, 1680,” had found its way south to Cock- 
pen before 1708. ‘‘Brother” (p. 40, 1. 3) should 
be sister, and ‘‘Foster” (p. 82) Forster ; and 
Wierus is scarce recognizable as ‘* Weir” (p. 212). 
The general get-up of the volume is a credit to 
Crieff typography ; but the four illustrations are 
of prehistoric rudeness. 

The History of Old Cumnock, by the Rev. 
John Warrick (Gardner), is an account of a little 
town and parish in the Kyle division of Ayr- 
shire. It is needlessly big: a very much smaller 
book might have told all there is to tell and 
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——— 
have told it with much greater accuracy. There 
was no Duke of Buckingham in 1617, or Lord 
Deputy Strafford in 1632, or Marquis of Argyll 
in 1685 ; nor was the Karl of Argyll even present 
at the Muirdyke skirmish. The steam naviga- 
tion experiment on Dalswinton Loch was on 
November 14th, 1788, and Brougham was cer- 
tainly not there; Burns only conjecturally. 
‘The war then in progress against Napoleon” 
seems rather premature. That Sir Alexander 
Dunbar harboured one of Cardinal Beaton’s 
murderers is surely an odd ‘‘indication of the 
way in which men’s minds were being influenced 
by the truths which were shortly to bring about 
the establishment of the Protestant religion in 
Scotland ” ; and the chapter on St. Convall fails 
drolly to justify its conclusion that 
“when the record of his life is stripped of all its 
meaningless and worthless trappings, there is enough 
left to let us see that our fathers chose no mean man 
to whom to dedicate their church and parish when 
they made Convall the patron saint of Cumnock.” 
For really nothing is left if one takes away the 
stone on which the saint sailed over from 
Ireland. The wooden snuffbox manufacture of 
Cumnock flourished highly in 1825, and employed 
three such painters as Sir Daniel Macnee, 
Horatio M‘Culloch, and William Leighton Leitch. 
Of notable natives the witty ‘‘ Laird of Logan ” 
(1739-1802) is the only one really remembered. 
The stool of repentance was in use down to 
1818 ; and an old farmer at Shiel prayed daily :— 
“Deliver us from the devil, who gueth about like 
a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour. He’s 
here the noo, next moment he’s in France, in a 
meenit he’s in America, and then back again at the 
Shiel before breakfast time.” 
The seventeen illustrations are good; but the 
town cross degraded to a lamp-post is pitiful. 








TALES OF ADVENTURE, 


Tuat veteran story-teller Mr. G. Manville 
Fenn has in The Vibart Affair (Pearson) pro- 
vided a sufficiency of mystery, and therewith a 
due proportion of stirring incidents, midnight 
murder, Nihilist explosion of bombs, and the 
like, which have their effect in straightening 
out and disencumbering of superfluous actors 
a complicated plot. Why young Mr. Vibart 
should have been driven to his night-walking 
practices for the purpose of throwing dust in 
the eyes of so honourable and unsuspicious a 
gentleman as his father is a question rather 
difficult to answer; but having embarked on 
this course of apparently gratuitous mystifica- 
tion, he gives enough sport, we may admit, to 
interest the reader in the efforts of Mr. Bramp- 
son, the detective. The episode of the dipso- 
maniac wife of Dewhurst, the barrister, is 
treated with undue detail for such an unsavoury 
subject, as is also the brutal wooing of the 
heroine by the ineffable colonel. But altogether 
the story will only appeal to readers who like to 
be a good deal harrowed before the final banquet 
of matrimony, cakes, and ale. 

Mr. Max Pemberton has never seemed to us 
a good story-teller. It is difficult exactly to lay 
one’s finger on the defect which prevents his 
books being good, for he writes books of adven- 
ture very much like books of other men which 
are really exciting and carry one away. Perhaps 
the fault may consist in this, that Mr. Pember- 
ton’s books never give the impression of being 
very keenly felt by the author: they have all the 
framework of a good book of adventure, but the 
impetuous spirit is wanting ; they are the books 
of astudent who observes that books of this class 
are successful, who has carefully studied the ele- 
ments of success in them, but has just not got 
the devil in him which will animate the excellent 
framework. The Garden of Swords (Cassell & Co.) 
is placed in the period of the Franco-German 

ar, and centres round a half-English, half- 
French girl, who is married to a French officer. 
She has some quite interesting adventures, but 
one does not feel in the least touched by her or 
her fate, and all the men who play around her 





seem conventional and unreal. There is, how- 
ever, one excellent bit of writing in the book— 
the description of the battle of Worth, and the 
feelings of the cavalry while waiting for the 
order to charge, and seeing their own side being 
defeated all round them. This is first-rate; it 
reads as if it were felt, and though it is only a 
few pages it does much to redeem the book. 

We have very much pleasure in welcoming 
John Bickerdyke’s The Passing of Prince Rozan, 
a thoroughly entertaining book, in spite of the 
description of it issued by the publisher, Mr. 
Thomas Burleigh: ‘‘a strange and romantic 
yachting story,” it runs, ‘throwing, inci- 
dentally, considerable light on the methods of 
modern company promoters and the hired 
director.” Happily the incidental light is so 
meagre, and what there is of it of so extra- 
vagant a nature, that it does not interfere with 
our enjoyment of an excellent tale of adven- 
ture; in fact, it rather adds to it. Prince 
Rozan’s electric launch, his wild schemes for 
the regeneration of Afghanistan, the steward 
who is made a company promoter, and the ex- 
citing adventures of the hero and Corine on the 
North Sea are all incidents told with consider- 
able humour and vigour. If John Bickerdyke 
would always write in this strain, and not bother 
his head about social and political evils, he would 
be certain to have great success. 

England’s Peril. By William Le Queux. 
(White & Co.)—An English equivalent of some 
of the elements in l’affaire Dreyfus is the best 
description we can give of Mr. Le Queux’s latest 
effort in fiction; and it very nearly resolves 
itself into a mere story of adventure. The book 
is not so interesting to us as several of the same 
writer's previously published stories. He de- 
scribes it on the title-page as a novel, and 
but for its excess of melodrama we should not 
hesitate to adopt his description. The colouring 
is grossly overdone, and in places verges on the 
absurd. Nor does the writer show the same 
accuracy of detail which is noticeable in his 
other books. Thus throughout ‘ England’s 
Peril’ he refers to Lord Ronald Casterton’s 
wife as Lady Casterton, although she is de- 
scribed as a duke’s daughter, and Lord Ronald 
as a member of the House of Commons. Else- 
where an eminent military officer administers 
an illegal oath toa gentleman. The plot turns 
on the successful efforts of a French spy to 
obtain possession of War Office secrets through 
a lady who is in love with the secretary of the 
Committee, and such a story may answer to 
certain demands of the public for the supply of 
sensational literature ; but it is in no sense lite- 
rature of the type of which Mr. Le Queux has 
already provided several examples. The book 
is provided with a frontispiece from a drawing 
by Gaston Darbour. 

George Lambert, the author of The President 
of Boravia (Chatto & Windus), has hardly taken 
full advantage of the materials he has collected. 
A successful search for the buried treasure of 
the Jesuits in Boravia (which may be Brazil) 
and a sufticient love story are the concomitants. 
The place of concealment of the treasure is 
well described ; but a great deal more might 
have been made of the facts as stated. The 
political complications which make the finding 
of the treasure so important are not handled 
cleverly. In effect, the book is a somewhat mild 
and colourless production, superior to many 
recent publications of the same class by reason of 
its moderation and restraint, but not calculated 
to arouse enthusiasm in the reader’s mind. 

Those who like sea stories and records of 
adventure ashore and afloat, told in simple and 
homely fashion, will be thoroughly pleased with 
A Son of the Sea, by John Arthur Barry (Duck- 
worth & Co.). Of its kind it is a remarkable 
narrative. Its interest is varying and well 
sustained, its account of a sailor’s life is well 
rendered, and it can be read without disadvan- 
tage by young and old alike. Unfortunately, 
exaggeration of expression is characteristic of the 








writer. Speaking of one class of navigators, he 
says, ‘‘ Their local knowledge was tremendous ”; 
and on p. 280 he indulges in a rhapsody (which 
passes the bounds of prose) over the appearance 
of an American four-masted schooner from 
Portland, Maine. The period of the century 
during which the events of the story occur 
seems to vary. A reference to the use of the 
kodak appears to be an anachronism. But, we 
repeat, the book is worth reading. 

A somewhat complicated and artificial plot 
tends to deprive A Strange Executor, by Bennett 
Coll (Pearson), of much of its interest. The 
quantity of villainy is quite disproportionate to 
the requirements of the story, and would suftice 
to provide half a dozen novels with all that is re- 
quired. It is hard to ascertain the period of the 
century represented in the book, andthereis little 
aid todating it beyond areference to ‘‘themodern 
Bankruptcy Act” as being ‘‘still an embryo inthe 
fertile brain of a Birmingham statesman.” Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Bankruptcy Act has now been 
in force for upwards of sixteen years, though it 
is difficult to say how long it had been an 
‘“‘embryo” in his fertile brain. The volume 
shows painstaking compositien, but it is not 
remarkable for its interest nor for its lucidity. 

It is difficult to say what class of reader would 
be best pleased, if at all, with the story of a 
treasure hunt, entitled The Man Between, by 
Robert Halifax (Grant Richards), It might 
please boys, were it not that the writing is at 
times opaque and the progress of the story 
uncertain. It will hardly be found congenial to 
adults, because there is an excess of dialogue 
written in a peculiar vein of mannerism, and 
both the quantity and style of the dialogue are 
fatiguing. In some respects the book is ably 
written, and now and then a scene stands 
out clearly from its surroundings. The date 
of the adventures recorded in these chapters 
may be set at a period roughly indicated by 
the years 1820-30. The illustrations signed 
R. Morton Nance, though somewhat grotesque, 
are clever and original. 

The Scarlet City (Sands & Co.), by ‘* Pot” 
and ‘‘Swears,” names well known in the sport- 
ing world, relates the adventures of John 
Franklyn, a young, slapdash Etonian, and his 
friend Anthony Fuller, a remarkable person of 
supernatural acuteness and foresight, equal to 
every emergency. The career of these and other 
young bloods about London, ‘‘ the Scarlet City,” 
Brighton, and other scenes of sport and gaiety, 
is told with a good deal of bonhomie, and leads 
to some excellent situations and stories. The 
book is far too long, and, though it deals rather 
too freely with the shady side of life, it is 
nothing like so vulgar on the whole as the loud 
design on its cover. There is enough slang to 
puzzle even the initiated. 

An Exiled Scot, by H. A. Bryden (Chatto & 
Windus), is to a slight extent concerned with 
the escape of Prince Charlie after the 45. The 
encampmeit of Admiral Boscawen’s land forces 
at the Cape in 1748, and the pictures of life in 
the old Dutch colony and in the Isle of France, 
form interesting elements in the book ; but we 
fall back on the adventures and love story of 
Ranald Cameron as its burden or refrain. Hero 
and heroine are worthy of their country and of 
one another; while Titus, the Koranna native, 
is as true a henchman as ever Highlander had 
behind him. In sport, exploration, and war 

Ranald is as fortunate as he deserves, and the 
story is well told, with plenty of local colour. 
We doubt Charles Edward singing the words of 
Burns to the Jacobite air ‘‘ There'll never be 
peace till Jamie comes hame”; otherwise the 
author’s conceptions are realistic enough. That 
he is justified in making romance of old South 
Africa will, we think, be admitted by the reader. 

In The Man and his Kingdom, by Mr. E. 
Phillips Oppenheim (Ward, Lock & Co.), the 
kingdom is a little South American republic, as 
picturesque as such commonwealths always are 
in fiction and as rotten as they are in fact. It 
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is not so easy to say who is the man. There is 
the Dictator, much more after Anthony Hope’s 
pattern than Mr. Justin McCarthy’s, a charm 
ing person, untroubled by scruples ; there is the 
well-meaning, but anarchistic Spaniard; and 
there is the heroic, high-minded Englishman. 
There are also two beautiful women and any 
number of revolutions; and everybody, even 
the republic, reforms in the last chapter with 
a suddenness which, if a little startling, is quite 
in keeping with the cheery lightheartedness of 
the whole story. 

What appears to have been a three-masted 
schooner, mutineers, a treasure of gold, and 
various love affairs constitute the stock-in-trade 
of W. N. Oscar’s The Crise of the Golden Wave 
(Innes & Co.). The chief point of interest in 
the book lies in searching for the probable date 
at which the events may be supposed to have 
occurred. There are, as far as we can see, only 
two indications. To account for six passengers 
on the schooner’s journey from Hong Kong to 
Liverpool, the reader is told that passengers 
‘*were beginning to prefer larger vessels at this 
time.” At another point a colonel, who was one 
of the passengers in question, speaks of ‘‘new 
breech. loaders ” in reference to ordnance. These 
two allusions point to a date somewhat more than 
thirty years ago. In most respects the narra- 
tive is one only of tolerable interest; at one 
point it becomes fairly exciting, but it begins 
and ends lamely. The introductory chapters 
are much too long. On the whole, we are in- 
clined to think that the book is best calculated 
to provide reading for schoolboys, who will no 
doubt enjoy the nautical flavour of the story 
and the active hostilities carried on between the 
poop and the forecastle. 








SCHOOL- BOOKS, 

Odyssey, Book IX. Edited by A. Douglas 
Thomson. (Black.)—This is a sensible edition, 
and seems likely to prove a useful introduction 
to boys entering on Homer. The notes contain 
too many references to the grammar with which 
the book starts, but we are glad to see that less 
help is given in the way of translation than usual. 
Boys should use their dictionaries. A few parallel 
versions of the story of the giant and his blinding 
are adduced, but Mr. Thomson does not touch 
on the device of ‘‘ No man” as answer, which 
we should refer to the supposition appearing in 
the folk-lore of savage races that to know a man’s 
name confers power over him. Hence it was 
often purposely withheld. 

Mr. A. Pitman has compiled An Introduc- 
tion to Greek Prose Composition (Macmillan & 
Co.), which is designed to lead pupils up to 
such books as Sidgwick’s ‘Greek Prose.’ The 
exercises are well graduated, and the voca- 
bularies are good. In the ‘‘Summary of 
Negatives” it is surely unnecessary to give 
columns of uses of od in temporal relative 
causal sentences, &c. Why not say that it is 
the usual negative, and then state the cases in 
which 2) takes its place ? 

The Lower Latin Unseens (Blackwood & 
Sons), selected for junior classes by Mr. W. 
Lobban, are varied in character and more inter- 
esting in substance than such things usually are. 
Early Latin is certainly very poor in many of 
our schools. If juniors can do these unseens 
they will have made a substantial advance. The 
introductory hints are too long and elaborate, 
and more should be left to a boy’s common sense. 

Messrs. Blackwood have also sent us Lower 
Latin Prose, by Mr. K. P. Wilson, who thinks 
it necessary to gird at the vicious arrangements 
of older books on his subject. We cannot think 
that Mr. Wilson’s rules are happily expressed— 
indeed, they seem often distinctly clumsy in 
their wording. 

Cicero: Philippic Orations, I.,IT.,I1I., V.,V 11. 
Edited by John R. King. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) Mr. King’s larger edition of the *Philip- 
pics’ is well known ; from this he has taken 





almost entirely the notes and introductions to 
the more important of the orations here selected, 
and the result is an excellent school-book. The 
notes are sensible, and not too bulky. ‘‘ Fere- 
mus amici naturam ” (Or. i. 27) is taken, ‘‘ We 
will not quarrel with the humour of a friend.” 
Mr. King finds some difticulty in taking amici as 
nominative plural; but we think amice in the 
same sense might be read. The adjective is 
Ciceronian as well as Horatian. 

Prof. C. W. Colby’s Selections from the 
Sources of English History (Longmans & Co.) is 
a collection of short extracts of original autho- 
rities done into English and arranged so as to 
illustrate the whole of English history. The 
compiler has been anxious not to presuppose too 
much knowledge, and aims at vivifying and 
broadening the historical equipment of a boy 
of sixteen. We are rather afraid that history 
will have to occupy a somewhat larger place 
than it does in our school curriculum before the 
majority of boys of sixteen will get into the 
habit of using a book of this sort, and we also 
doubt whether, as Mr. Colby supposes, the boy 
of sixteen is much in the habit of looking up 
unfamiliar allusions in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’ However, for the select few and 
for students of a larger growth this compilation 
will be a very useful one. The selections are 
carefully chosen, and, as a rule, are really 
helpful. When we get nearer modern times 
the difficulty of selecting passages increases, 
and we can hardly think that it was judicious 
to fill up a page and more with a list of Wel- 
lington’s titles, or that the account which 
Smollett gives of Dr. MacShane’s methods of 
treating the ailments of the crew of a man-of- 
war throws a very certain light on the state of 
the navy in the eighteenth century. But mis- 
takes of judgment are rare, and in all the de- 
tails of arrangement Mr. Colby is exceptionally 
precise and careful. The index, for example, 
is almost too full. In translating the medizeval 
passages Mr. Colby has sometimes availed him- 
self too extensively of the rather loose scholar- 
ship of Dr. Giles, but there is no serious com- 
plaint to make of the accuracy of the rendering 
of such passages as we have tested. Altogether 
the book is good, and we should be glad to see 
it widely used on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The Temple Reader. Edited by E. E. Speight. 
With an Introduction by Edward Dowden. 
(Horace Marshall & Son.)—Mr. Speight has 
compiled for the use of boys and girls at home 
and in school an excellently arranged volume of 
choice passages of prose and poetry, selected 
from many lands and many ages. The passages 
from classical and foreign writers appear in 
English translations of acknowledged merit. As 
the heading of each specimen of a great writer’s 
work appear quotations from other authors 
referring either to the writer chosen or to the 
subject-matter of the particular passage, and as 
these quotations are well selected and singularly 
apt, they constitute a most commendable feature 
of the book. Ina handy volume of fewer than 
three hundred pages the works of all authors of 
pre-eminent merit cannot find place; but we 
can safely say that no writer—either of prose or 
poetry—is represented who should have been 
omitted. For instance, Matthew Arnold is an 
artist in words whose name is appended only 
to a few short quotations introductory to speci- 
mens of other writers’ work ; longer specimens 
of his writing would have been welcome. The 
volume is happily free from explanatory notes, 
and the few notes that are supplied are glossarial, 
and, in the main, helpful and accurate. The 
many charms of good literature are left to affect 
the reader’s mind unimpeded by the efforts of 
the educational annotator, and we agree with the 
writer of the introduction that ‘‘the average 
boy or girl is perhaps not so insensible to these 


things as some suppose.” 
The Walter Crane Readers. By Nellie Dale. 


(Dent & Co.)—On the Teaching of English Read- 
ing. (Same author and publishers. )—These books 





are intended by Miss Dale to be used together 
—the readers, charmingly illustrated by Mr, 
Crane, will be in the hands of the youn 
scholars, the manual of teaching in the hands 
of the teacher. Children’s love of colour ig 
skilfully made an aid to learning to read—g 
process which, to quote from Mr. Heath's pre. 
face, will now be something different from, and 
far better than, the old ‘‘ arid, tearful desert of 
the spelling and reading lesson.” If Miss Dale’s 
system be carefully followed and fully carrieg 
out, learning to read will be greatly facilitated, 
and these clever little books will be recognized 
and welcomed as a boon to children and theiy 
teachers alike. 

Voyage au Centre de la Terre. By Jules 
Verne. With Notes and Introduction by 
R. L. A. du Pontet. (Arnold.)—Jules Verne’s 
tales, from the clearness of their style and their 
intrinsic interest, are attractive to boys, but we 
should not have chosen the ‘ Voyage au Centre’ 
for the purposes of school reading had we been 
asked to select one. 

The Italian Principia. Part I. Sixth Edition, 
Revised by C. F. Coscia. (Murray.)—This book, 
drawn up originally by the late Signor Ricci, has 
been revised and improved by Signor Coscia, 
It still, however, seems to err in treating Italian 
rather as a dead than a living language. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


** The Good Queen Charlotte” (Downey & Co.) 
is the latest in the long list of Mr. Percy Fitz 
gerald’s biographies. Compiled mainly from 
well-known diarists and memoir writers— Fanny 
Burney, Sir Gilbert Elliot, and so forth—the 
book cannot be regarded as of serious historical 
value. Mr. Fitzgerald's treatment of the 
Regency question, for example, is purely of the 
tittle-tattle sort. But he has been a good deal 
less discursive than usual, and, on the whole, 
the result of his snippetings can be flattered 
by the epithet ‘‘ readable”; it can hardly have 
pretended to more. ‘‘ A clever, ambitious man, 
persuasive, and devoted to the faction on whose 
side he had placed himself,” is a sentence, how- 
ever, that would have been improved by a verb 
of some kind. It appears between two emphatis 
full stops. 


Mrs. AusreY RicHarpson belongs to Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald’s school, but she makes a much 
more sustained effort to get at the truth of 
things. Her Famous Ladies of the English 
Court (Hutchinson & Co.) has evidently neces- 
sitated a good deal of research in muniment 
rooms, as well as the perusal of countless 
memoirs. We cannot say that she has made 
any discoveries of first-rate importance ; but 
that is not her fault. Mrs. Richardson appears 
to be most at home with Restoration politics, 
and her sketch of Anne, Countess of Sunderland, 
is a clever piece of work. So, too, are her 
essays on some of the earlier Elizabethans, 
notably that on ‘‘Bess of Hardwick,” with 
which the volume opens. If she is over- 
vehement in her advocacy of certain compre- 
mised reputations—she becomes quite excited 
over ‘‘ La Belle Stuart” and George II.’s Lady 
Suffolk—the errors do credit to Mrs. Richard- 
son’s heart. It is only just, too, to point out 
that the threat apparently made in the preface 
of pointing morals about woman’s true sphere 
and ** Man’s lawless Authority ” (in capitals) is 
not rigorously executed. 

Mr. FisHer Unwin publishes, in ‘‘ The Story 
of the Nations” series, a volume on Modern 
England: from the Reform Bill to the Present 
Time, by Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., who had 
already written in the same series ‘Modern 
England: before the Reform Bill.’ The present 
volume really opens with the accession of the 
Queen, for Mr. McCarthy does not say much 
with regard to the Municipal Corporations Act 
and the events occurring between 1832 and 1837. 
Although the Jubilee has yielded many books 
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dealing with the story of England in the Queen’s 
lifetime, Mr. McCarthy’s holds its own as an 
interesting summary, though we can praise the 
letterpress of this volume more than we can its 
illustrations. These are of very varying merit— 
some of them good, from photographs ; some of 
them bad, from the same source ; and some of 
them from sketches which were never like the 
sitters. The portrait of the Princess of Wales 
strikes us as being singularly bad—by no means 
unpleasing, but an extraordinarily bad likeness. 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD ConsTABLE & Co. publish 
the first volume of Col. Hanna’s The Second 
Afghan War, 1878-79-80, which deals mainly 
with the events of 1878. Col. Hanna is a 
strong partisan, and his book is, in fact, an 
indictment of four persons: the late Lord 
Lytton, the late Major Cavagnari, the late 
General Colley (who is here made to bear the 
burden of the fate of Cavagnari in addition 
to that of Majuba), and Lord Roberts. Col. 
Hanna writes as though his attack was new, 
but the line taken by him is exactly that upon 
which the Whig party in both Houses of Par- 
liament criticized Lord Lytton’s policy in 1878- 
1879. It is to our mind obvious that Col. Hanna 
fails to establish a case against the subordinate 
officers, but he makes, as the Opposition made 
before 1880, a powerful case against Lord 
Lytton. It is difficult, even for those who 
believe that war with Afghanistan could hardly 
have been avoided, to justify the whole of the 
proceedings of Lord Lytton in the months 
which led up to the repulse of the Chamber- 
lain Mission, and ultimately to the death of 
Cavagnari. But Col. Hanna writes with so much 
obvious sign of preconceived opinion that his 
book may fail to obtain even its due place as 
history. His knowledge is great, and his in- 
dustry almost excessive. The ability with which 
his case is presented is considerable, and it is 
probable that in his main line his view is a 
well-founded one. Yet such is the vigour of 
his language in passages of invective which pre- 
cede proof that the unlearned reader will be 
rather set against the views which Col. Hanna 
preaches. 


Messrs. Cassett & Co. publish The Queen’s 
Empire, which they call ‘‘a pictorial and descrip- 
tive record, illustrated from photographs,” but 
which is in fact a fine photograph album of 
scenes in the Empire, with little bits of explana- 
tory letterpress at the fout of the illustrations. 
The book is good, and will please its public. It 
might possibly have been improved by a better 
choice in some cases of the views from Ceylon 
and India. Ceylon scenery lends itself admir- 
ably to photography, and we do not recognize 
here the best of the Ceylon photographs. Some 
of the Indian photographs are very good, but 
there are others not used which are at least 
equal to them as regards scenery, if not better, 
and the best views of Delhi and of Agra 
are missed. There are two mosques at Delhi 
and one at Agra, the walls of Agra and part of 
the = and the Tank Temple at Amritsar, 
which ought to have figured in the book, even 
if the Taj were to be rejected as too hackneyed. 


Hans Curistian ANDERSEN thought little of 
his own fairy tales—he regarded them, he 
said, ‘‘as a juggler’s sleight of hand with 
Fancy’s golden balls,” and intended to make 
his reputation by much greater works. He was 
hurt when the statue which was raised to him 
in Copenhagen represented children crowding 
round him to listen to his tales, and never 
rested until he had the children removed, even 
though, owing to his attitude, the gap made by 
their removal is distinctly visible. These tales, 
however, made his reputation. They are a 
perennial joy to children, but not quite so 
much so to reviewers, for translations are 
humerous, and differ little from each other 
except as they reveal a greater or less acquaint- 
ance with Danish. The Fairy Tales of Hans 
Christian Andersen (Newnes) are more close to 


“ 





the original than usual, though not so good as Mr. 
Nisbet Bain’s version. It is, however, extremely 
difficult to translate them well. There is a 
quaint and quiet humour which resents a change 
of dress and at once takes flight. The illus- 
trations are by Helen Stratton, and many are 
good. We grieve to say (parenthetically) that 
Rolighed, the pretty house in Copenhagen in 
which Andersen lived so long and died, has 
recently been pulled down lest it should break 
the uniformity of an ugly row of houses that 
was to be built. 


THE Daily News has brought out a reprint of 
articles on overcrowding in London, under the 
title ‘‘ No Room to Live,” a volurs which contains 
a great deal of strong statement on the subject 
of the conditions of the lives of the poor. Some 
of the suggestions, rather repeated than made 
by the author (who from the preface appears to 
be Mr. George Haw), are unwise; for instance, 
one attributed to Mr. Carter, vicar of St. 
Jude’s, Whitechapel, ‘‘ We want a Cabinet 
Minister whose chief work it shall be to con- 
sider insanitary, immoral, and criminal areas, 
and all such questions as arise from their ex- 
istence. In a word, we require a ‘Secretary for 
the Poor.’” Criminality cannot be withdrawn 
from the cognizance of the metropolitan police 
without a dangerous clashing of authorities. 
Overcrowding must be treated by the local 
authorities of the metropolis, and the difticulties 
in the way of drastic treatment are a certain 
division of responsibility between the County 
Council and the vestries, and the question of 
cost. These should be directly dealt with, and 
not indirectly by the creation of an additional 
minister. The title ‘‘ Secretary for the Poor” 
suggests, moreover, that the additional minister 
wished for would have functions already in- 
cluded within those of the President of the 
Local Government Board, whose chief function 
is that of President of the Poor Law Board for 
England and Wales. 


A Handbook of Labour Literature, compiled 
by Helen Marot, is published at Philadelphia 
by the Free Library of Economics and Political 
Science. It is a bibliography of labour books 
in the English tongue, and is useful so far as it 
goes, but incomplete, and open to criticism also, 
on the other side, as regards some of the works 
included. The colonial field has not been 
properly searched, and the name of Mr. Reeves, 
the Agent-General for New Zealand, who has 
written some of the most valuable pamphlets 
upon the labour question, does not even appear 
in the index. 

A new book of reference is Morison’s Chronicle 
of the Year’s News, 1898, compiled by Oliphant 
Earle, and published by Messrs. Morison 
Brothers, of Glasgow. As this work contains a 
mere daily bulletin under dates, its whole value 
turns upon its index, and we have checked this 
index at many points and found it fairly accu- 
rate, but not entirely free from error. It pro- 
bably will be possible to improve it in future 
years. With a good index such a work is 
valuable. 


Pierre Lort1’s new collection of sketches and 
short stories, published by the house of Calmann 
Lévy under the title of Reflets sur la Sombre 
Route, is of the nature which the title suggests ; 
somewhat in the sad tone of his ‘ Livre de la 
Pitié et de la Mort.’ The Loti philosophy 
reigns throughout its pages, except in a little 
bit of his experiences as a midshipman at Easter 
Island — that we are atoms, and accordingly 
ridiculous. Jn descriptions of his favourite cats, 
which figure here again admirably, as they did 
in one of his former volumes, the doctrine is 
pushed home that the dog is an atom slightly 
more ridiculous than man, and the cat an 
atom very similar to man, but less ridiculous. 
Loti has never been better in beauty of style 
and choice of language, as well as in description 
of nature, than in the first chapter, ‘ Nocturne,’ 
a study of a starry night, with thoughts not upon 





the universe merely, but, if the expression may 
beallowed, uponcirclesof other universes beyond, 
each with its God superior to the other in an 
infinite progression. In his ‘Pitiés Vaines’ 
Loti shows us pretty plainly that the bullfights 
of the frontier country, where he was long 
stationed with his gunboat to check smuggling, 
strike him rather from the side of the melan- 
choly horse than from that of the triumphant 
bull. His dislike of Englishmen and of the 
Americans of the United States carries him far, 
and he seems in his Spanish chapters to refuse 
to admit the courage of the volunteers of the 
United States, as compared with that of the 
conscripts of the Peninsula—a common state of 
mind in France, but a strange one for the de- 
scendants of the companions of Lafayette to 
have come to. Perhaps Loti thinks that the 
present Americans are but degenerate descend- 
ants of the men of the Revolution and of the 
Continental army; but no one who has seen 
young America at play or at war can share 
Loti’s opinion. 

MM. Armanp Cotin & Cie. publish Les 
Anglais aux Indes et en Egypte, by M. Eugéne 
Aubin, which does not add much to what was 
already known in France and England. The 
account of the Drummond Wolff Convention is 
curious, because of the refusal of the author to 
consider the Convention as anything but a per- 
sonal conception of Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. 
Its whole importance Jay in the fact that it was 
undertaken and altered on the instructions of 
Lord Salisbury himself, that it was twice 
approved by Lord Salisbury in despatches 
which he laid before Parliament, and fully 
defended by him in a considerable speech in 
the House of Lords. Lord Salisbury’s name 
is not mentioned by the author in connexion 
with it. The author’s explanation of why 
France did not accept it at the time is imperfect, 
and he makes no allusion to the recent state- 
ment by M. Ribot as tothe reopening of negotia- 
tions on the Convention by France in May, 1893, 
and the reception which the conversations 
between Mr. Gladstone and M. Waddington 
met with at the hands of the Ambassador in 
Paris, under the instruction of the Foreign 
Office. The author says, as do all the French 
writers of the present year, that the Franco- 
Russian alliance has stereotyped the status quo 
upon the Continent, and that it is a question 
whether it is not the interest of France to 
become the ally of Germany and to turn her 
arms against ourselves. The author, however, 
while suggesting the policy of German alliance, 
uses language of peace. 

Tue Librairie Perrin have sent us La Divine 
Aventure, by Pierre d’Espagnat, a volume of 
love poems, of a not very original, but a some- 
what pretty turn. 

Tue ‘Temple Edition” of Dickens’s novels 
(Dent & Co.) now includes Barnaby Rudge, the 
earliest of his historical tales. Mr. Walter Jer- 
rold’s introduction gives sufficient information 
in a small space. In the ‘* Temple Classics” 
the same firm have issued a reprint of Mrs. 
Carter’s translation of Epictetus. Mr. Rouse 
has made a few additions to the lady’s notes. 


We have on our table Selection from the 
Writings of Walter Savage Landor, edited by 
W. B. S. Clymer (Putnam),— The Brain- 
Machine: its Power and Weakness, by A. Wilson, 
M.D. (Churchill),—Quero, by J. H. Keeling, 
M.D. (Taylor & Francis),—The Siege of Caer- 
laverock Castle, by J. Watt (Dumfries, Ander- 
son),—Malcolm Kirk, by C Sheldon 
(S.8.U.), — Fantastic Fables, by A. Bierce 
(Putnam),—Sia Queer Tales, by Nemo (Glasgow, 
Morison Brothers), —Chousers, and other Stories, 
by Edith Farmiloe (S.P.C.K.),—Ben o’ Bill’s, 
by D. F. E. Sykes and G. H. Walker (Simp- 
kin),—The Kingdom of Mammon, by V. Twee- 
dale (Long),—The Wandering Romanoff, by B. 
Kennedy (Burleigh),—St. Nicholas, Vol. XXV. 
(Macmillan),—Ballads of Evolution, and other 
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Verses, by H. Thomas (Camborne, the Camborne 
Printing and Stationery Co.),—The Hymns and 
Hymn- Writers of the Church Hymnary, by the 
Rev. John Brownlie (Frowde),—Ten Years in 
Anglican Orders, by ‘* Viator” (Kegan Paul),— 
Graded Lessons on the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew, by W. Taylor (C.E.S.8.I.),— 
Christ and the Catechism, by the Rev. J. Street 
(C.E.S.8.I.),—and Liber Miraculorum Sanctee 
Fidei, by the Abbé A. Bouillet (Paris, Picard). 
Among New Editions we have The Elements of 
Roman Law Summarized, byS. F. Harris(Stevens 
& Haynes),—Life of Vice-Admiral Sir George 
Tryon, K.C.B., by C. C. Penrose - Fitzgerald 
(Blackwood), — Only the Governess, by R. N. 
Carey (Macmillan),— Autumnal Leaves, by F. G. 
Heath (Imperial Press, Limited),—Psicologia 
del Linguaggio, by N. R. D’Alfonso (Rome, 
Societa Editrice Dante Alighieri), and The 
Shifting and Incidence of Taxation, by E. R. A. 
Seligman (Macmillan). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 
Alexander's (S. A.) The Christianity of St. Paul, er. 8vo. 4/6 
Critchley’s (G.) When the Angels have gone Away, and 
other Sermons, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Herron’s (G. D.) Between Cesar and Jesus, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Robertson’s (J. M.) A Short History of Freethought, 7/6 net. 
Smyth’s (W. W.) Divine Dual Government, cr. 8vo. 7/6 
Fine Art, 
Academy Notes, 1895-99, cr. Svo. 6, 
Muybridge’s (E.) Animals in Motion, oblong 4to. 20/ net. 
School of Painting for the Imitation of Woods and Marbles, 
by A. R. van der Burg and P. van der Burg, folio, 31/6 
Poetry. 
Mason’s (E.) The Field Floridas, and other Poems, 5/ net. 
Paul's (C. Kegan) On the Way Side, Verses and Translations, 
12mo. 2/6 net. 
Selections from the Poetry of Samuel Daniel and Michael 
Drayton, with Notes by Rev. H. C. Beeching, 36 net. 
Music and the Drama, 
Goody’s (A. D.) Esther, a Drama in Verse, royal 8vo. 3/ net. 
Ordish’s (T. F.) Early London Theatres, extra cr. 8vo. 
3/6 net. (Antiquary’s Library.) 
Philosophy. 
Epictetus, The Moral Discourses of, trans. by E. Carter, 
2 vols. 18mo. 3/ net. (Temple Classics.) 
Nietzsche's (F.) The Case against Wagner, 8vo. 8/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Brink’s (Dr. J. ten) Robespierre and the Red Terror, trans- 
lated by J. Hedeman, 8vo. 12/ 
Fisher’s (G. W.) Annals of Shrewsbury School, 8vo. 10/6 
Hiley’s (k. W.) Memories of Half a Century, royal 8vo. 15/ 
McCarthy’s (J.) Modern England, Vol. 2, cr. 8vo. 5/. (Story 
of the Nations.) 
Monkshood’s (G. F.) Rudyard Kipling, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Scott’s (E.) Rupert, Prince Palatine, roy. 8vo. 15, net. 
Tschudi’s (Clara) Eugénie, Empress of the French, trans- 
ted by H. M. Cope, 8vo. 6/ 
Geography and Travel. 
De Windt’s (H.) True Tales of Travel and Adventure, 3/6 
Engelhardt’s (A. P.) A Russian Province of the North, trans- 
lated by H. Cooke, roy. 8vo. 18/ 
Hanna’s (H. B.) The Second Afghan War, 1878-80, Vol. 1, 
8vo. 10/ net. 
Little’s (Mrs. A.) Intimate China, roy. 8vo. 21/ 
Scott's (G. F.) The Romance of Australian Exploring, 6/ 
Thacker’s Indian Directory, 1¢99, imp. 8vo. 36/ 
Tyacke’s (R. H.) The Sportsman’s Manual in Quest of Game 
in Kullu, Lahoul, and Ladak, 12mo, 6/ net. 


Philology. 
Euripides, Hecuba. Notes and Translation, cr. 8vo. 4/6 
Williams’s (EK. A.) French as Said, 8vo. 3/6 
Science, 
Cabot’s (R. C.) The Serum Diagnosis of Disease, 8vo. 7/6 
Davison’s (C.) The Hereford Earthquake of December 17th, 
1896, 8vo. 10/6 net. 
Greenish’s (H. G.) An Introduction to the Study of Materia 
Medica, roy. 8vo. 15/ 
Morgan’s (J. J.) Tables for Quantitative Metallurgical 
Analysis, 8vo. 4/ 
—- (W. L. and P. L.) The Geography of Mammals, 8vo. 
/ net. 
General Literature. 
A’Beckett’s (A. W.) The Modern Adam, er. 8vo. 3/6 
Allen’s (W. H.) Transport, 18mo. 2/6 
Agnew’s (G.) Marianna, and other Stories, er. 8vo. 6/ 
Cloudesley’s (H ) Adventures of the Remarkable Twain, 2/6 
Cule’s (W. E.) Sir Constant, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Davis’s (H.) A Dangerous Intimacy, cr. 8vo. boards, 3/6 
Dickens’s (C.) Barnaby Rudge, Temple Edition, 2 vols. 
18mo. 3/ net. 
Fielding’s (H.) Miscellanies, Vol. 2, 8vo. 7/6 net. 
Gordon’s (S.) Lesser Destinies, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Hocking’s (S. K.) The Day of Recompense, extra cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Hole’s (S. R.) Our Gardens, 8vo. 7/6 net. 
Knight's (H. B. F.) A Gentleman from the Ranks, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Lever’s (C.) Gerald Fitzgerald, the Chevalier, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Lyall’s (J. G.) Norrington le Vale, cr. 5vo. 6/ 
allock’s (W. H.) The Individualist, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Mathew’s (F.) Defender of the Faith, er. 8vo. 6; 
Mortimer’s (G.) Chapters on Human Love, 10/ net. 
Paterson’s (A.) Cromwell’s Own, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Scott’s (Sir W.) The Talisman, Dryburgh Reissue, 8vo. 3,6; 
oodstock, Temple Edition, 2 vols. 3/ net. 





Strang’s (J.) A Lass of Lennox, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Thorburn’s (S. S.) Transgression, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Walford’s (L. B.) The Little Legacy, and other Stories, 6/ 
Watson's (Mrs. H.) In the Deil’s Grip, er. 8vo. 3/6 

Wells’s (H. G.) When the Sleeper Wakes, cr. 8vo. 6/ 


FOREIGN, 


Theology. 
Corssen (P.): Zwei neue Fragmente der Weingartener 
Prophetenhandschrift, 3m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Kaemmerer (L.): Memling, 3m. 
Miiller (W. M.): Die Liebespoesie der alten Aegypter, 22m. 
Music. 

Riemann (L.): Uber eigentiimliche bei Natur- u. oriental- 
ischen Kulturvélkern vorkommende Tonreihen, 2m. 
Philosophy. 

Deussen (P.): Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie m. 
besond. Beriicksicht. der Religionen: Vol. 1, Part 2, Die 
Philosophie der Upanishad’s, 9m. 

Goérland (A.): Aristoteles u. die Mathematik, 4m. 50. 

Guérin (J.): Les Différentes Manifestations de la Pensée, 
5fr. 

Political Economy. 

Wagner (A): Finanzwissenscbaft: Part 4, Specielle 
Steuerlebre: Section 1, Preussen, Sachsen, Baiern, 
Wiirttemberg, 6m. 

History and Biography. 

Druffel (A. v.): Monumenta Tridentina: Vol. 1, Part 5, 
Ma?-Juni, 1546, 3m. 

Duhamel (H.): Journal d’un Défrequé, 2fr. 50. 

Lardy (K.): La Guerre Gréco-Turque, 12fr. 

Monumenta Germani# Historica: Poetarum Latinorum 
Medii Zvi Tomi IV. Pars I., 15m. 

Reinach (J.): Kssais de Politique et d'Histoire, 3fr. 50. 

Siewert (F.): Geschichte u. Urkunden der Rigafabrer in 
Liibeck im 16 u. 17 Jabrh., 9m. 75. 

Verlaine (P.): Confessions, 3fr. 50. 

Geography and Travel. 

Bizerte (Tunisie), Le Nouveau Port de, 8fr. 

Galland (De): Excursion & Bou-Saada et M’Sila, 5fr. 

Guide de I’ Immigrant 4 Madagascar, 3 vols. 4Cfr. 

Science. 

Liesse (A.): Le Travail aux Points de Vue Scientifique, 
Industriel et Social, 7fr. 50. 

Passilly (K.): L’Atmosphére Terrestre, 3fr. 

Rasch (G.) : Regelung der Motoren elektrischer Bahnen, 4m, 

Rvessler (G ): Elektromotoren f. Gleichstrom, 4m. 

General Literature. 

Allais (A.): L’Affaire Blaireau, 3fr. 50. 

Ferrero (G.): Le Militarisme et la Socié 6 Moderne, 3fr. 50. 

Guédy (P.): L’Heure Bleue, 2f. 50. 

Martin-Videau (E.): L’Irrémissible, 3fr. 50. 

Mary (J.): Mortel Outrage, 2fr. 75. 

Painvain (Capitaine): Analyse Critique de ‘La Guerre de 
l’Avenir’ par Jean de Bloch, 2fr. 

Provins (M.): Les Lendemains d’Aujourd’hui, 3fr. 50. 

Psichari (J.): La Croyante, 3fr. 50. 

Rachilde: La Tour d'Amour, 3fr. 50. 





NAGARJUNA AND GALIVAHANA. 

Ir has long been known that the Buddhist 
teacher Nagarjuna, who probably belonged to the 
second century A.D., was intimate with a king 
whose name is in Hiuen-Thsang’s ‘ Si-Yu-Ki’ 
phonetically rendered by the syllables So-to- 
p’o-ho, and translated by words meaning ‘‘ he 
who draws the good.” These syllables have 
been rendered in Sanskrit as Sadvaha or 
Sadvahana, and so the name appears in Julien’s 
rendering and in Beal’s ‘Buddhist Records of 
the Western World.’ A discussion of the point 
is to be found in Takakusu’s translation of 
I-tsing’s ‘ Records of the Buddhist Religion,’ 
pp. 158-9, note and reff., where he observes 
(after Max Miiller) that Satavahana would come 
nearer than Sadvahana to the phonetic render- 
ing, and would also derive support from the 
Tibetan. After referring to the other names 
(Udayana, Utrayana, Cantivahana, Jetaka, &c.) 
which the Tibetan and Chinese books assign to 
this king, Takakusu concludes by observing 
that we must wait for some corroboration from 
an Indian source. 

This corroboration I am now able to supply. 
In chap. viii. of Bana’s ‘ Harsa-Carita’ the 
king, in search of his lost sister, visits the 
Vindhya forest, where, by the aid of a Buddhist 
recluse, he discovers her in a woeful plight on 
the point of entering fire. After the rescue the 
ascetic delivers a consolatory sermon, and pre- 
sents the princess with a necklace of great 
sanctity, which has the power of annihilating 
grief. He gives an account of its divine origin 
and how it passed into the possession of the Naga 
Vasuki, who wore it in hell to cool the heat of 
his poison. He then proceeds :— 

“‘As time passed on, one day a mendicant named 
Nagarjuna was brought to hell by the Nagas; he 
begged it as a gift from the snake-king, and received 
it. When he went out of hell, he gave it to a king 








his friend, Satavahana, the lord of the three oceans: 
and in course of time it came into our hands by the 
regular succession of pupilhood.” 

We have, therefore, a native Indian author 
of good age and undoubted authority, a part 
contemporary of Hiuen-Thsang and I-tsing, con. 
firming their statements as to the relation 
between the Buddhist ascetic and the famous 
king. The passage also removes the last doubt 
as to the identity of the recluse, Divakaramitra, 
with the Buddhist teacher of that name ; for he 
speaks of the necklace as having reached him by 
regular succession of pupilhood (¢isyaparam- 
parayd). The details given concerning him, his 
conversion to Buddhism from the Maitrayani 
school, and his friendship with Harsa’s brother- 
in-law Grahavarman (‘ Harsa-Carita,’ trans. p. 
233), are therefore not without interest. 

What the passage does not settle is the ques- 
tion of the identity of Satavahana with Hala, 
the author of the ‘Saptacatakam.’ This is asserted 
by the lexicographer Hemacandra, and also, as 
Mr. Tawney informs me, by the author of the 
Jain work the ‘ Prabandha-cintamani.’ It has 
been denied by Weber in his edition of the 
‘Saptacatakam’ (pp. 1 sqq.), while Peterson con- 
tends for it in the introduction to his edition of 
Kadambari (pp. 74 sqq.). I must call atten- 
tion to the following small points :—(1) Bana 
mentions both the king and the poet in the 
same book, but says nothing of their identity ; 
(2) he speaks in the above passage of Satavihana, 
and not Calivahana, which latter name (and not 
the former) corresponds to ‘‘ he who draws the 
good”; (3) the poet mentioned by Bana was 
probably a king, since the lines (Introd. ¢l. 13) 

Avinacginam agramyam akarot Satavahanah 
VicuddhajatibhiA kogam ratnair iva subhasitaih. 
gain point if we understand the koga, or 
treasury, as that of a king, one of the rdjyangqani. 

I am not aware that attention has previously 
been called to the above passage. But from 
this and similar correspondences further infor- 
mation may perhaps hereafter be drawn. One 
detail may be referred to, viz., that the story 
of Nagarjuna’s visit to hell and obtaining a 
gift from the Snake-king is no invention of 
Bana’s, since it reappears in the Chinese sources 
(cf. Wassiliew, ‘ Buddhismus,’ p. 233). 

F. W. Tomas. 








THE IDENTITY OF CLEMENZA, ‘PARADISO,’ IX. 1. 
Wood End, Weybridge, May 20, 1899. 

Ir is not often that I venture to differ from 
my friend Mr. Toynbee on a questio Danteana ; 
but I cannot follow his reasoning when he 
assumes that the death of the elder Clemence 
in 1295 ‘of course finally disposes of any claim” 
on her part to be the person apostrophized by 
Dante — ‘‘apostrophized as still living” is a 
gloss. The argument seems to be: Dante 
never apostrophizes any person who was not 
alive at the fictitious date when the action of 
the poem takes place, viz., Easter, 1300; 
Clemence, the wife, was dead at that date, 
ergo. But so far is the major premiss from 
being true that Dante’s almost invariable prac- 
tice is the other way. He does not, indeed, 
make avery large use of the personal apostrophe, 
the only cases I can recall besides the present 
being Simon Magus and Constantinein ‘Inf.,’ xix. ; 
Sordello and Albert of Hapsburg in ‘ Purg.,’ vi.; 
Nino de’ Visconti in ‘ Purg.,’ viii.; Ugolino de’ 
Fantoli (by the mouth of Guido del Duca) in 
‘Purg.,’ xiv.; Buondelmonte (by the mouth of 
Cacciaguida) in ‘Par.,’ xvi. It will, however, 
be noted that, with the single exception of 
Albert, every one of the persons apostrophized 
was dead in 1300. Thus thereis still a loophole 
of escape for those who would not like to believe 
Dante capable of such a violation of good taste 
as would be involved in speaking of a father to 
his daughter as ‘‘thy Charles,” especially when 
there was no metrical difficulty te hinder the 
use of the more seemly and more obvious padre. 
A minor point is this. If the principle of ‘as 
in 1300” is to be insisted on for all purposes, 
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surely Dante would not apostrophize a little girl 
of six or seven ! 

I do not quite understand the remark that 
‘to Scartazzini is due the credit of being the 
first commentator to give the correct year of 
the elder Clemence’s death.” On Mr. Toynbee’s 
own showing, Benvenuto says that the husband 
and wife died in the same year ; and, of course, 
this means not that he dated Charles’s death in 
1301, but Clemence’s in 1295. Before him, 
however, Dante’s own son Pietro, as well as 
the author of the ‘Chiose sopra Dante,’ the so- 
called ‘‘ Falso Boccaccio,” had made the same 
statement ; while we can hardly doubt that the 
real Boccaccio, here as elsewhere, was Ben- 
yenuto’s authority. In my own note (‘‘Che di 
necessitd qui si rigistra”) I simply followed the 
latest authority— Witte, I dare say, or Scartazzini 
—as to the date of the elder Clemence’s death ; 
which seemed to me, as it still seems, to make 
no difference one way or the other to the inter- 
pretation of the line. A. J. Burier. 








Literary Ghossip. 


Mr. Wrxston Srencer Cuvurcuit1’s two 
volumes on ‘The River War: an Account 
of the Recovery of the Soudan,’ which we 
mentioned some time ago, will be published 
by Messrs. Longman in October. The work 
will be edited by Col. F. Rhodes, and 
will describe in exact military detail Lord 
Kitchener’s campaigns, viz., the expedition 
to Dongola, the expedition to Khartoum, 
and the operations on the Blue Nile; and a 
comprehensive sketch of the previous his- 
tory has been added which fills four chapters, 
together making 150 pages. At chap. vi. 
the military chronicle begins, and the years 
of war from April, 1896, to December, 1898, 
are minutely described. At chap. xiv. the 
author adopts a more personal style, and 
relates the final campaign and battle of Om- 
durman from his own point of view—that of 
an officer serving with the 21st Lancers. The 
twenty-fourth chapter supplies an account 
of the Fashoda incident, and the last two 
chapters deal respectively with the military 
lessons of the campaigns and the imperial 
aspect of the recovery of the Soudan. Ap- 
pendices giving statistics and official records 
are added. Lieut. Angus McNeil, of the 
Ist Battalion Seaforth Highlanders, who 
served throughout the war, has contributed 
sixty original drawings. There are, too, 
more than thirty maps and plans, which, it 
is hoped, will explain clearly almost every 
collision or strategic situation. 


WE are sorry to say that Miss Violet 
Hunt has been laid up in Paris from an 
affection of the throat, and, although she 
is recovering, the publication of her new 
novel, ‘The Human Interest,’ will be 
delayed probably till the beginning of 
September. 


Mr. H. F. Witson, the editor of Mr. 
Unwin’s series ‘‘ Builders of Greater Britain,”’ 
has just received a further instalment of 
documents from the Lisbon archives, which 
cover the three years (1775-8) of Admiral 
Phillip’s service in the Portuguese fleet. 
It is clear that, so far as his opportunities 
permitted him, Phillip displayed as a Por- 
tuguese captain all the qualities which after- 
wards distinguished him at the Antipodes, 
and on his retirement was highly com- 
mended by his official superiors. The 
documents will be published (with notes by 
General Brito Rebello) as an appendix to 





the forthcoming ‘ Life of Phillip,’ by Messrs. 
L. Becke and W. Jeffery. 

Mr. J. Hackxert, who has resided in 
Cyprus for some years, has finished a ‘ His- 
tory of the Church of Cyprus’ for Messrs. 
Methuen. This work brings together all 
that is known on the subject, from the intro- 
duction of Christianity to the British occupa- 
tion. A separate division deals with the 
local Latin Church during the period of the 
Western Supremacy. 

THe wardenship of the new hall of 
residence for women students established 
in connexion with the Owens College, Man- 
chester, has been offered to and accepted by 
Miss Helen M. Stephen. Miss Stephen is 
a daughter of the late Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen, and a niece of Mr. Leslie Stephen. 
Her sister, Miss Katherine Stephen, is one 
of the Vice-Principals of Newnham. The 
new hall opens in October. 

Ar the next Oireachtas, to be held in 
Dublin on June 7th, when Cardinal Logue 
will preside, a Welsh deputation will take 
part in the proceedings, and an address in 
Welsh will be delivered by one of the 
visitors. 

A noraBLE addition has just been made to 
the few public memorials to distinguished 
men of letters to be found in Wales. It 
consists of a massive obelisk, with bronze 
tigure of a peasant girl weaving a garland at 
its base, erected at Llansannan, an upland 
village in Denbighshire, to commemorate 
five famous natives of the parish, namely, 
Tudur Aled, a Franciscan monk and poet; 
William Salesbury, translator of the New 
Testament into Welsh; ‘‘Iorwerth Glan 
Aled,’’ poet; Henry Rees, pulpit orator; and 
his brother William (“‘Gwilym Hiraethog’”’), 
pioneer of the Welsh press, poet, and poli- 
tician. The unveiling ceremony, which took 
place on Tuesday, was presided over by Lord 
Justice Vaughan Williams. 

Mr. H. C. Mrxcuin, of Wadham College, 
who is now at Bradfield, is boldly adven- 
turing on a novel, some chapters of which 
have appeared from time to time in the 
Oxford Magazine. It is a story of country 
life, and, under the title of ‘The Arcadians,’ 
it will be issued in June by Mr. Blackwell, 
of Oxford. 

La Socrféré prs Erupes Rvusszs, founded 
by M. Tournaux for the study of Russian 
language and history, has issued the first 
number of its journal, the Revue des Etudes 
Russes. 

Tue very prolific novelist Oscar Meding, 
generally known by his pseudonym “‘ Gregor 
Samarow,” whose novel ‘Um Scepter und 
Kronen’ made a great sensation at the time 
of its publication in 1872, has just been 
found guilty of lse-majesté by the Land- 
gericht of Vienna in consequence of a novel 
of his, in which he is alleged to have 
insulted the Emperor and the Austrian 
imperial family. 








SCIENCE 
Funafuti ; or, Three Months on a Remote Coral 
Island: an Unscientific Account of a Scien- 
tific Expedition. By Mrs. Edgeworth 
David. (Murray.) 
Tue object of this expedition was to ascer- 
tain by a deep boring, the life-history of a 





coral atoll, with special reference to Darwin’s 
famous generalization. The work was a 
success, and the conclusions derived from 
the borings will shortly be published. Mean- 
while the general reader is indebted to 
science for a most amusing as well as a 
most informing book; scientific too, if the 
author will allow us to say so, being a study 
in the science of man, as close as it is sym- 
pathetic. All the surroundings were favour- 
able to such a study. A kingdom seven 
miles long by half a mile wide, with a popu- 
lation of 270, is a microcosm of which a 
good deal may be learnt in three months, 
the population being all interested, mate- 
rially, in the work of the expedition, and 
disposed, besides, to the most affectionate 
intimacy. It is a happy, peace-loving com- 
munity, free from beachcombers or other 
elements of disorder. The only trader is an 
old Irish-Australian, who, if he regrets the 
good old ‘lively’ times, and if his presence 
does not actively make for righteousness, 
is, at all events, harmless—‘‘ on the whole, 
a peaceable, likable old man.” The king’s 
civil list is five dollars a year; the native 
pastor (who draws fifty) is practically all- 
powerful, but wields his power judiciously 
and moderately. The Sunday services doubt- 
less are long, and the costumes, rigorously 
enforced, are superfluous and elaborate. All 
this, amusingly described by the author, 
has its ludicrous side; but, though pre- 
viously no friend or admirer of missions, 
she emphatically declares that she never 
knew a community more thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of Christianity. The labours 
which fell to her share were heavy. The 
only woman of the party, which was 
generally fully occupied, she contrived 
to develope a comfortable and almost 
zesthetic home out of an empty native hut 
and an assemblage of packing-cases. She 
also acted as doctor, not only to the party, 
but to the 270 inhabitants; and she de- 
scribes in gruesome and graphic detail her 
treatment, usually successful, of the terrible 
skin diseases prevalent in the island. With 
ready sympathy for all her neighbours, her 
happiest times were spent with the children. 
Adoption is the order of the day in Funafuti, 
and Mrs. David, having adopted five young 
daughters of the principal men of the island, 
was attended by them at all hours with an 
almost embarrassing devotion. It is not 
every Englishwoman who could hold her 
own with these athletic and amphibious 
little savages in their games on land or in 
the water; but the Australian professor’s 
wife is exceptionally gifted. She can dive, 
and she can run; and though the children’s 
criticisms were of the freest, she had seldom 
to confess herself beaten :— 


“*T always took from half a dozen to a score 
of children down to the lagoon with me when 
I went to bathe, and we put in a very merry 
time. The children would shout at me ‘Fonu’ 
(turtle), and then off they would go and plunge 
into the lagoon, bunching themselves up to look 
as like a turtle as possible, and paddling along 
in the funniest way, with their noses just out 
of the water, and their arms moving rhythmically 
in imitation of flippers. Then there would be 
another shout of ‘Magu’ (shark) this time, and 
down all the youngsters would go under water, 
swimming along rapidly and steadily, with only 
the bent elbow of one arm for the fin showing 
above water...... T never laughed so much in my 
life as I did in the lagoon with these frisky, mis- 
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chievous piccaninnies. Then they always in- 
sisted on a performance from me, and I would 
swim about half a dozen strokes in a frog-like 
fashion, and they would caper and yell with 
delight, and shout out criticisms, which resolved 
themselves into something like this: ‘Te fafine 
(the woman) koko (swims) all-a-same maniki 
(monkey).’ The small people have never seen 
a real monkey, by the way, but have frequently 
seen pictures of this agile and beautiful animal.” 

Various games are minutely described ; 
but it is not always certain that they are 
quite indigenous. The balls, cleverly plaited 
by the children out of palm or pandanus 
jieaves, are not round, but cubes :— 

‘*In the use of ears, eyes, nose, tongue, and 
fingers, especially fingers, these little brownies 
surpass the smartest Kindergarten children I 
have ever seen...... The girl children enjoyed 
playing ‘being grown up’ better than any other 
game, and they would plait mats, fish, cook, 
scold their play-children, and look very wise 
and important. Funafuti children at play are 
the prettiest, most lovable little scraps of mis- 
chief imaginable, but they certainly seem to be 
utterly without feeling. The pushing, spanking, 
thumping, and jumping on that these scraps do 
and endure during a game would make the 
pluckiest white child how] with pain.” 


Although these islanders are physically 
energetic, a certain want of stamina is 
curiously indicated by the absolute need 
for repose after any, especially any mental, 
exertion. On Saturdays, we are told, cook- 
ing has to be done for two days in advance, 
for the fatigue caused by the Sunday ser- 
vices calls for a period of rest (with extra 
sustenance) extending far into Monday! 
And the author gives other and more con- 
vincing instances. One unpleasant task, 
at all events, was undertaken by her in the 
cause of science, and it was on this wise :— 

‘*My husband had promised to take all the 
tattoo patterns he could get on the island, and 
send them home to a learned man in the learned 
city of Oxford. He was very keen about this 
till we got to Funafuti, but then he found that 
among the fair sex only the very old, skinny 
natives were tattooed; so he said he really 
hadn’t time to do everything, and besides he 
said he was naturally shy about strange ladies, 
and on the whole he thought it would be more 
correct if I took the women’s tattoo, and left 
him just to tackle the men. Afterwards he 
found he was too busy to tackle the only old 
man who was tattooed, and who was doubly in- 
teresting as being the host for a fine colony of 
Tokelau ringworm (lafa). In my ignorant zeal 
in the cause of science I undertook to copy the 
ee I found that the women had lost a good 
deal of adipose tissue since they were tattooed, 
for their skins now hung in wrinkled folds, and 
the patterns had consequently run into each 
other considerably, so that the skin had to be 
stretched out bit by bit to discover the real 
hang of the pattern. I did not like doing this ” 


—for obvious reasons! and besides, the 
women 


*‘thought I was irreligious and a bit of a fool 
too to want to have anything to do with tau...... 
After a few weeks of this method of trying to 
take the tau, I had a brilliant idea. I would 
lay tracing paper on the subjects, and take the 
patterns rapidly that way. Off I started cheer- 
fully, with a nice little roll of tracing paper, in- 
tending to bag the entire collection of patterns 
that afternoon. But it wouldn’t do. The skin 
and the tau were both so like that the pattern 
didn’t show through the paper at all ; and there 
was no way of stretching the skin and fastening 
the tracing paper down except with drawing 
pins, and the women shjeted to that. So I 


had to return to the old slow way of stretching 


the skin with one hand while measuring and 
drawing with the other. I finally succeeded in 
getting an accurate copy of the pattern common 
to all, which fortunately happened to be the 
simplest.” 

Although, like other observers, Mrs. David 
looks on this attractive race as children in 
their want of forethought and reflection, 
her principal portrait, a charming character, 
seems a signal exception. Opataia, the 
popularly elected sub-chief, and also magis- 
trate appointed by the British Commissioner, 


‘*is a model man, and is much thought of and 
respected by all who know him. He can spear 
or hook fish, row, climb a cocoa-nut tree, cul- 
tivate taro, make bonito hooks and sinnet, cook 
fish, make puleleti and lolo, and lasso a rat with 
any man on the island. He certainly makes a 
splendid sub-chief and will probably be Tupu 
some day. Affairs of state seem to weigh 
heavily on his mind, he is not so gay and frisky 
as are most of the others; and he has a good 
deal of work and anxiety as compared with most 
other men in Funafuti, for he is a deacon of the 
church as well as sub-chief and magistrate, so 
that he feels himself responsible for the spiritual 
as well as the moral and physical welfare of his 
people...... He was also an excellent sailor...... 
he knew every patch of coral, every shallow, 
every deep spot in the lagoon, and every place 
on the reef where it was good to fish or safe to 
land ; he knew the habits of all the animals on 
the island, and how best to catch them; he 
knew all the plants on every islet of the atoll, 
and just where to find them, and what were 
their uses; he could understand a little English, 
and whenever there was a stiff bit of rowing 
or hauling to do Opataia always stuck to it 
better than any other man.” 

We cannot do more than allude to the 
curious, quaint, and amusing details on 
various topics—on clothing and cooking 
arrangements, on schooling, missionaries 
and morals, and customs old and new—which 
give a real value to Mrs. David’s record of 
her experiences. It is pleasant to think 
of the possibly abiding influence for good of 
such a visit as this. The farewells were 
touching, though our author had specially, 
and wisely, stipulated that they should, con- 
trary to custom, be bright and tearless. 
One may, at all events, express a hope that 
her urgent monitions on elementary sanita- 
tion, to say nothing of her attempts, in the 
service of good if not of native art, to reform 
the shapes of the church-going hats and 
“‘tiputas,” may bear substantial fruit. 








SLATE WEAPONS. 


An objection to the Dumbuck and Dumbuie 
sites is the presence of lance-heads of slate. I 
feel disposed to think that they were used for 
ritual, not for military purposes. But any one 
interested in slate tools, amulets (churinga), 
knives, axes, gouges, lance-heads, ‘‘ perforated 
pendants,” arrow-heads, and discs, will find 
abundant specimens (from or near the Huron 
country) in Mr. Boyle’s ‘ Archzeological Report 
(Ontario) for 1898’ (Toronto, Ward & Rutter, 
pp. 6-33). The oval slate pendants, perforated, 
are especially analogous to Australian stone 
churinga, and to many of Mr. Donnelly’s finds. 
I myself (tat. nine) was in the stone age, and 
made slate arrow - heads, for lack of skill in 
flint. They were not objected to by my suf- 
fering friends on the score of inefliciency ; the 
reverse was rather the case. I need hardly add 
that ‘‘curious little objects” in stone cannot 
conceivably be totems, as Mr. Dukinfield Astley 
suggests, A. Lana. 











SOCIETIES. 


RoyaL.—May 18.—Lord Lister, President, in the 
chair.—The Bakerian Lecture was delivered by Prof 
J. A. Ewing and Mr. W. Rosenhain, ‘On the 
Crystalline Structure of Metals.’ —The following 
papers were read : ‘The Yellow Colouring Matters 
accompanying Chlorophyll and their Spectroscopic 
Relations,’ by Mr. C. A. Schunck,—‘ The Diffasion 
of Ions into Gases,’ by Mr. J. S. Townsend,—and 
‘The Diurnal Range of Rain at the Seven Obserya. 
tories in connexion with the Meteorological Office 
1871-90,’ by Dr. RB. H. Scott. y 





GEOLOGICAL —May 10.—Mr. W. Whitaker, Pre. 
sident, in the chair.- Capt, A. W. Hicks Beach, and 
Messrs. A. Montgomerie Bell, G. Clinch, F. G, 
Collins,and Minett E Frames were elected Fellows, 
—The following communications were read : ‘The 
Geology of the Davos District,’ by Mr. A. Vaughan 
Jennings, — and ‘Contributions to the Geological 
Study of County Waterford : Part J. Section I. The 
Lower Palzozoic Bedded Kocks of the Coast,’ by Mr, 
F. R, Cowper Reed. 





BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. —May 
17.—Mr. Compton, V.P., in the chair.—Mr, Patrick, 
Hon. Secretary, announced that the Marquess of 
Granby had accepted the oftice of President of the Con- 
gress and of the Association for the ensuing twelve 
months.—Two very interesting rubbings of incised 
designs on the headstone of the piscina in the south 
wall of the Templars’ Chapel at Garway, Ross-on- 
Wye, were contributed by the Rev. Dr. Minos, the 
vicar of Garway. They were discovered late last 
year on removing plaster. On the left side of the 
piscina is a fish, representing the baptized, and on 
the right a horned adder, representing the unbap- 
tized. In the middle is a cup marked with a triangle, 
and raised a little above the top is a cross within a 
circle. The cup has two wings. Dr. Minos con- 
siders this to be emblematical of the exaltation of 
the consecrated wafer. The second rubbing was of 
incised work on the inside face of the broken tym- 
panum of the west door of the Templars’ Chapel. 
On the left side is a spear, and near it a ladder; on 
the right a cup with a cover, and near it a reed and 
asponge. Inthe middle isa Tau cross with a crown 
over it, three nails and a sword beneath the arms. 
These clearly represent the instruments of the 
Passion and the crown of glory. The work is rude 
in character and of early date, probably pre-Norman. 
—Mrs. Collier exhibited a rare volume of the early 
part of the seventeenth century, entitled ‘ A History 
of the Gospel,’ in fine condition; and Mr. Grims- 
dale, photographs of a pair of hand -mill stones 
recently dug up in a brickfield near Uxbridge. The 
stones are 14 in. in diameter, and were found under 
about 4 ft. 6in. of brick earth.—A paper contributed 
by Dr. Russell Forbes, ‘On the Cremating of Caesar 
and the Recent Discoveries in the Forum at Rome,’ 
was read, in the author’s absence, by Mr. Patrick. 





NuMISMATIC.— Vay 18.—Sir J. Evans, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. H. Bolles Bowles was elected a 
Member.—Mr. J. Bearman exhibited a penny of 
AXthelred IL. struck at Thetford, with the crowned 
bust of the king on the obverse, and a cross pattée 
surrounded by four smaller crosses on the reverse, 
being an unpublished combination ; also a penny 
of the same reign, struck at Barnstaple, of the 
“Ori” <n L. A. Lawrence showed a small 
pocket baiance of the eighteenth century for weigh- 
log guineas and half-guineas.— Mr. G. F. Hill 
exhibited a photograph of a mass of corroded 
copper coins of Cyrene, belonging to Mr. G 
Armes, of Eastbourne, which is said to have been 
formerly in the possession of the late Sir Francis 
Drummond, the Consul-General in Tripoli. This 
mass of coins weighed over 13 1b.—Mr. L. A, Law- 
rence read a paper on forgeries of coins of Henry I., 
Eustace, son of Stephen, Henry, Bishop of Win- 
chester, and the Empress Matilda. These coins, 
which formed two separate series, were shown to 
have been struck, in part or entirely, from identical 
dies, and also to have been struck over coins which 
were not issued till considerably later than the 
period they purported to represent.—The Rev. R. S. 
Mylne described two medals of the Academy of 
St. Luke in Rome, bearing the portraits of Cle- 
ment XIII. and XIV., specimens of which had been 
awarded by the Academy to the writer’s great- 
grandfather, Robert Mylne, F.R.S., who was the 
architect of Blackfriars Bridge erected in 1760.—The 
President announced to the meeting that the Council 
had awarded the Society's medal to M. Ernest 
Babelon, the Keeper of Coins at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris. 


ZOOLOGICAL.— May 16.—Mr.W. T. Blanford, V.P., 
in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on the 
additions that had been made to the menagerie 








during April, and called special attention to a young 
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iraffe of the Southern form ( Giraffa camelo- 
peo capensis), acquired by purchase; to four 
Psked hawfinches (Coccothraustes personatus) from 
Japan, also obtained by purchase; and to three 
female ostriches of the Northern form (Struthio 
camelus), presented by Mr. G. Fanshawe Abadie.— 
The Secretary read extracts from letters from Mr. 
j,§. Budgett containing an account of the progress 
of his expedition to the Gambia, and announcing 
hig proposed return in July next.— Mr. G, A 
Boulenger exhibited a specimen of the Bornean 
lizard (Lanthanotus borneensis), belonging to the 
Sarawak Museum, and remarked that it was the 
second example of this reptile that had reached 
furope. An examination of the specimen had con- 
frmed Mr. Boulenger’s suspicion that its affinities 
were with the Helodermatide, and that it was not, 
gs its original describer (Steindachner) had sup- 
posed, entitled to family rank by itself.— Mr. 
GE. H. Barrett-Hamilton exhibited the skins of 
two hares (Lepus variabilis), and made some re- 
marks on the winter whitening of mammals in con- 
nexion therewith.—Mr. G. A. Boulenger read an 
account of the fishes obtained by the Congo Free 
State Expedition, under Lieut. Lemaire, in Lake 
Tanganyika, in 1898. Ten new species were described, 
of which three were made the types of new genera.— 
Mr. E. M. Corner read a note on the variations of 
the patella in the divers, grebes, and cormorants, by 
which the functions of the bones in these birds were 
explained.—A communication was read from Mr. 
Stanley S. Flower containing notes on a second col- 
lection of reptiles made in the Malay Peninsula and 
Siam from November, 1896, to September, 1898, and 
alist of the species recorded from those countries. 
The species enumerated in the paper were 221, of 
which one was the type of a new species, described 
under the name of Zyphlops floweri by Mr. G. A. 
Boulenger.—A communication was read from Mar- 
quis Ivrea on the wild goats of the Aigean Islands. 
Aseries of heads and some photographs of the goats 
of the islands of Antimilo and Joura were exhibited, 
with the object of showing that the effect of a cross 
between a e@gagrus and C. hircus (such as had 
been proved to have occurred on the former island) 
was not to produce an animal corresponding to 
(. dorcas (Reichenow), and that consequently 
the goat of Joura had not, as was generally 
assumed, been so produced, but was, as a matter 
of fact, a local variety of the wild goat, for 
which the name C. @gagrus, var. jourensis, was 
suggested.—Mr. W. Cunnington read a paper on a 
new brachyuran crustacean from Lake Tanganyika, 
obtained by Mr. J. E. S. Moore, for which he pro- 
posed the name Limnothelphusa maculata. The 
crab, unlike its nearest allies, was wholly aquatic, 
and would seem to be the most primitive member 
of the Thelphusine group.—A paper was read by 
Mr. W. T. Calman on some macrurous crustaceans 
obtained by Mr. J. E. 8. Moore in Lake Tanganyika. 
A new genus (Limnocaridina tanganyike) and a 
new species of Palamon (P. moorei) were described, 
it being pointed out that neither of them furnished 
any particular facts bearing on the general question 
of the origin of the Tanganyikan fauna. 





+ CHEMICAL.—May 18.—Prof. Thorpe, President, 
in the chair—The following papers were read :— 
‘Corydaline, Part VI.,’ by Dr. J. J. Dobbie and Mr. 
A, Lauder,—‘ Oxidation of Furfural by Hydrogen 
Peroxide,’ by Messrs. C. F. Cross, E. J. Bevan, and 
T. Heiberg —‘ Note on the Reactions between Sul- 
phuric Acid and Various Elements,’ by Mr. R. H. 
Adie,—and ‘On the Action of Ethylene Dibromide 
and of Trimethylene Dibromide on the Sodium 
Derivative of Ethylic Pi naan by Messrs. 
H. 0, H. Carpenter avd W. H. Perkin, jun. 





PHILOLOGICAL,— May 12.—Anniversary Meeting. 
—Rev. Prof. Skeat, President, in the chair. — 
Mr. H. C. Wyld was elected a Member.—The 
Treasurer's cash account was read and adopted.— 
The following were elected the officers of the 
Society for the ensuing session :—President, Prof. 
Skeat ; Vice- Presidents, Drs. W. Stokes, H. Sweet, 
and J. A. H,. Murray, Rev. A. H. Sayce, H. 
Bradley, Prof. A. S. Napier; Ordinary Members 
{ Grnoit, E. L. Brandreth, F. T. Elworthy, T. Ely, 
. A. M. Fennell, Prof. G. Foster, P. Giles, I. Gol- 
lancz, F. Heath, Prof. W. P. Ker, C. P. Mason, Rev. 
J.B. Mayor, Prof. W. S. McCormick, H. A. Nesbitt, 
Prof. Platt, Prof. J. P. Postgate, Prof. Ridgeway, 
Prof. W. Rippmann, J. H. Staples, W. H. Stevenson, 
and Prof. J. Strachan ; 7reasurer, B. Dawson ; Zon. 
Seeretary, F. J. Furnivall.—The President read notes 
upon the etymologies of difficult words, in some 
cases confirming results already obtained, and 
in others proposing new solutions. The following 
words were included in his paper, though there was 
hot time to explain them all fully. The paper will 
be printed in full in the Society's Transactions :— 
4nanas, not Peruvian, but Brazilian ; doatswain, 
earliest quotation in the Leofric Missal, fol. 1, back, 
Karle’s ‘Land Charters,’ p. 254, L 5; bore, a tidal 
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wave ; brook, originally broken ground, for which 
see the ‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ and connected, 
like G. bruch, with the verb to break ; bulk, a parti- 
tion, illustrated by Kalkar and Molbech ; bulldog ; 
bump ; cack, to cackle, omitted in the ‘ Dictionary,’ 
though it occurs, spelt calke (where 7k = kk), in 
Lydgate’s ‘Hors, Sheep, and Goose,’ 1. 29; calf (of 
the leg), which Dr. Whitley Stokes connects with the 
Gaulish Latin galba; cat-in-the-pan, which occurs 
early, in Wyclii’s ‘Works,’ ed, Arnold, iii. 332 ; cloves ; 
to cog dice ; collop; corrie; creel, from O.F. creil, 
given by Ducange s.v. cleia, from the late L. erdti- 
culum, adimin. of erdtes; creem,to crumble, a Prov. E. 
form, showing that the win A.-S. c»aima,a crumb, was 
long ; cudgel, probably allied to cog; dank, moist, 
further illustrated from Scandinavian ; darn, ori- 
ginally to stop up (a hole), as shown by the gloss 
“Oppilatum, gedyrned,” and by Prov. E.; darnel ; 
date, as in datz-palm, ultimately of Aramaic origin ; 
début ; two more old references for dog ; drown, of 
Scandinavian origin ; eagre, a tidal bore ; eyot ; fad; 
fib ; flimsy ; flirt ; fond ; frampold ; frill ; gallop ; 
game, as in game leg; ganky; gen-gaw ; glaive, 
from O.F. glaive, found with the sense of sword as 
early asin Philip de Thaun, where it translates the 
Latin gladius ; groom, of Romance origin, the 
diminutive being grummet ; hamper, verb; kill ; 
linn, of Celtic origin, and distinct , wae A.-S. hlynn, 
a torrent ; mandril,a baboon, a compound of man 
and dril,an ape; mug ; mutchkin, given as M.Du, 
mudseken in Kilian; news, perhaps a genitive 
singular ; pay, to pitch, representing A.F’. peier, 
for O.F. poier ; peep ; Peter-see-me, the name of a 
wine, from Span. Pedro Ximenes ; pomander, repre- 
senting “pomum ambre for the pestilence,” in MS, 
Har]. 2378 ; posnet, a little pot, O.F. pogonet ; punt, 
at cards; sanap, not for —— but for su7- 
nappe ; stockade, from Span. estacada ; stook ; stop ; 
tankard ; tares ; terrier, an augur ; thiefina candle, 
Walloon larron; tornado, from Span., tronada, a 
thunderstorm ; vade, to fade, M.Du. vadden, from 
French; valance; weak, of native origin, but a 
verbal form, the adjective having perished. The 
etymologies of stockade and tornado were first 
given by Dr. Fennell in the ‘Stanford Dictionary '; 
those of collop, drown, and weak have been taken 
from a paper by Eric Bjérkman, of Upsala, in the 
Archiv fiir das Studium der neuere Sprachen, 
Band ci. Heft 3, p. 392. The notes on creel and 
game leg are due to Mr. Mayhew. Some of the 
etymologies are due to the information furnished 
by the ‘New English Dictionary,’ and have only 
been discovered after repeated failures, too late for 
insertion in the body of that invaluable work. 





RoyAL INSTITUTION. — May 22.— Adjourned 
General Mceting—The Duke of Northumberland 
in the chair.—The following foreign scientific men 
were elected Honorary Members in commemoration 
of the centenary of the Royal Institution, which 
will be celebrated on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of June: 
Prof. S. Arrhenius (Stockholm), Prof. C. Barus 
(Brown University), Prof. H. Becquerel (Paris), 
Prof. G. L. Ciamician (Bologna), Prof. N. Egorof 
(St. Petersburg), Prof. A. P. Franchimont 
(Leyden), Prof. A. E. Gautier (Paris), Prof. H. G 
Kayser (Bonn), Prof. W. Korner (Milan), Mr. S. P. 
Langley (Washington), Prof. G. L. van der Mens- 
brugghe (Ghent), Prof. A. A. Michelson (Chicago), 
Prof. H. Moissan (Paris), Prof. R. Nasini (Padua), 
Prof. W. Nernst (Géttingen), Prof. W. Ostwald 
(Leipzig), Dr. E. Solvay (Brussels), Prof. R. Thur- 
ston (Cornell), Prof. E. Villari (Naples), Prof. 
J. L. G. Violle (Paris), Dr. E. Ador (Geneva), Dr. L. 
Bleekrode (the Hague), Prof, J. 8S. Ames (Johns 
Hopkins University), Prof. G. F. Barker (Phila- 
delphia), Dr. O. Liebreich (Berlin), and Dr. W. L. 
Wilson (Washington). 

HISTORICAL.—May 18—Dr. A. W. Ward, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. — The following were elected 
Fellows : Messrs. H. K. Beauchamp, J. H. Clapham, 
A. Paterson, and W. F. Reddaway.—The Columbia 
University, U.S., was admitted as a Subscribing 
Member.—The Alexander Prize Essay on ‘The Re- 
lations of the Crown to Trade in the Reign of 
James I.,’ by Miss F. Hermia Durham, was read, 
and the medal was presented by the President, a 
bronze replica being also presented to the founder 
of the prize, Mr. L. C. Alexander, as a memento.— 
A paper was read by the Rev. J. Neville Figgis ‘ On 
Political Theories at the Council of Constance.’— 
Both papers were ordered to be printed in the 
Transactions of the Society. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mow. Surveyors’ Institution, 3.—Annual Meeting. 
— Aristotelian, 8.—‘The Philosophy of Common Sense,’ Mr. A. 
Boutwood 
~ Geographical, 8}.—‘ Explorations in Patagonia and the Eastern 
Andes,’ Dr. Francisco Moreno. 
Tves. Royal Institution, 3 —‘ Recent Advances in Geology,’ Lec- 


ture II[., Prof. W. J. 
— United Service Institution, 3.—‘Hill Fighting,’ Major-General 
Sir W. F. Gatacre. 


— Society of Arts, 8—‘The Revival of Tradesmen’s Signs,’ Mr. 
J. Starkie Gardner. 


‘TEs. 





Anthropological Institute, 8} —‘The Beginnings of Currency,’ 
Lieut.-Col. R. C. Temple 

Tuurs. be a area 3.—* Water Weeds,’ Lecture IL., Prof. L. C. 

iall. 

Royal, 4.—Election of Fellows. 

Society of Arts, 44 —‘ The Port of Calcutta,’ Sir C. C. Stevens. 

Linnean, 8.—‘The High-Level Plants of the Andes,’ Mr. W. 
Botting Hemsley ; ‘Some Australasian Collembola,’ Sir John 


and Poly- 


u 3 
— Chemical, 8.— ‘The Hydrosulphides, palpeees 
sulphides of Potassium and Sodium,’ Mr. W. Popplewell 
Bloxam ; ‘The Relative Efficiency of Various Forms of Still- 
head for Fractional Distillation,’ Dr. 8. Young; ‘ The Salts of 
Dimethylpyrone and the Tetravalence of Oxygen,’ Dr. J. N. 
Collie and Mr. T. Tickle 
— Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts. — ‘Th 
Schools of Painting of Sicyon and Ephesus,’ Dr. J. 8. Phené. 
Philological, 8.—‘Old and Middle English Place-names,’ Mr. 
W. H. Stevenson. 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Music of India and the East, 
Lecture IIL., Mr. E. F. Jacques. 








Atience Gossiy. 

Lorp Ketvin, President of the London 
Mathematical Society, proposes to read a paper 
at the June meeting ‘ On Solitary Waves, Equi- 
voluminal and Irrotational, in an Elastic Solid.’ 
The Council will on the same evening elect the 
sixth De Morgan Medalist of the Society, and 
the announcement of the result will be made at 
the subsequent general meeting. The presenta- 
tion of the medal will take place at the annual 
meeting in November next. 

Tae Annual Visitation of the Royal Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich, will be held on Saturday 
next, the 3rd prox. 

A PARTIAL eclipse of the sun will take place on 
the morning of the 8th prox., but in the British 
Islands only about a quarter of the sun’s dia- 
meter will be obscured, the time of the greatest 
phase at Greenwich being about 17 minutes 
past 5. Where the eclipse is greatest, which is 
under the Arctic circle in North America, the 
obscuration will amount to 0°61 of the sun’s 
diameter. A total eclipse of the moon will 
occur on the 23rd, which will be invisible in 
Europe, and best seen in Eastern Asia and 
Australasia, and partly also in North-Western 
America. The planet Mercury will be at superior 
conjunction with the sun on the 14th prox., and 
will therefore not be visible during June, un- 
less, perhaps, for a very short time after sunset 
at the end of it. Venus is visible before sun- 
rise, and will move next month from Aries into 
Taurus, passing a little to the south of the 
Pleiades on the 13th. Mars, now a faint object, 
is traversing the constellation Leo in an easterly 
direction, and at the end of June will set soon 
after 10 o’clock in the evening. Jupiter is still 
a splendid object during the first half of the 
night, situated in the eastern part of Virgo. 
Saturn will be in opposition to the sun on the 
1lth, and therefore visible throughout the 
night near the boundary of the constellations 
Scorpio and Ophiuchus. 








FINE ARTS 


—~—_ 


British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins.— 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Syria. By Warwick 
Wroth. (Quaritch and Henry Frowde.) 

THE magnificent series of volumes which 

forms the ‘British Museum Catalogue of 

Greek Coins’ is drawing towards its end. 

Three or four more issues will complete it, 

as only Lydia, Phrygia, Phoenicia, Cilicia, 

and the lands beyond the Euphrates remain 
to be dealt with. The present volume 
covers a very large geographical area, as 
might have been expected from the fact that 
all the countries with which it deals came 
very late into the list of coin-issuing regions. 

Unlike Cilicia, the lands of the inner part 

of Asia Minor had no coinage of their own 

during the existence of the Persian Empire. 

The same was the case with Syria, where 

(except in the cities of Phoenicia) no mints 

existed till after the time of Alexander the 

Great. Under the Seleucide the splendid 

series of regal coins, which has been already 
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dealt with by Prof. Percy Gardner in an | 


earlier volume of this series, formed the 
main currency of Syria. Pieces without the 
royal name are very rare till the age of 
the break-up of the Syrian kingdom in the 
early years of the first century before Christ. 
Hence the money with which the present 
volume has to deal was almost all struck 
under the Roman supremacy, and for the 
most part during the Empire, when Antioch 
was the second greatest mint of the Roman 
world. 

The issues of Galatia, the first region 
with which Mr. Wroth is concerned, are 
singularly scanty. The wild Gaulish tribes 
who overran the district in the third 
century B.c. were too barbarous to need a 
coinage of their own. They preferred appro- 
priating that of their neighbours. Hence 
we have no numismatic memorials of them 
till the time when they passed under the 
Roman suzerainty. Their last three rulers— 
Cicero’s friend Deiotarus, Brogitarus, and 
Amyntas—struck a few pieces which are not 
without interest. The tetradrachm of the 
second named is not to be found in the 
British Museum: the only known specimen 
is at Paris. Of the moneys of Amyntas, 
however, there are enough and to spare— 
too many, indeed, we may say, for the dis- 
cussion concerning his gold coins is one of 
the most difficult points in Greek numis- 
matics. It is very seldom that there is any 
real difference among first-class authorities 
as to the genuineness of a Greek coin. 
There is usually a certain unsatisfactoriness 
about even the best forgery, which catches 
the practised eye at the first glance. But 
the gold hectze of Amyntas are so attractive 
and convincing to the eye that they were 
long accepted by all the best museums. 
They first came on the market, in very small 
numbers, in 1845. Till about 1870 they 
were freely taken as genuine; but L. Mayer, 
in an article published in the Vumismatischer 
Zeitschrift, succeeded in tracing the life- 
history of most of the known specimens 
back to a well-known and very clever 
Smyrniot engraver. This provenance was 
such a bad one that the whole series was 
consequently rejected by most collectors; 
but M. Waddington believed that the first 
two or three of the pieces had been genuine, 
and that only those which appeared later 
belonged to the Smyrniot artist. Mr. Head, 
the chief of the British Museum Coin De- 
partment, is inclined to hold the same view 
about the piece which Mr. Borrell sold to 
the national collection in 1846, while he 
concedes that all the other specimens, 
acquired in later years, are spurious. 
No greater testimonial to the skill of the 
Greek forger can be given than the fact 
that his works passed unsuspected for nearly 
thirty years among a class so suspicious as 
the curators of museums. 

It is a striking proof of the backwardness 
of Galatia under the Roman Empire, and of 


the tardy and limited growth of civic life | 


within its borders, that only four towns 
in the province issued money of the 
‘Imperial Greek” class. A hundred miles 
further to the east, districts like Phrygia 
and Bithynia had mint cities by the dozen. 
In Cappadocia, on the other hand, the list 
of towns is a small one; but the output of 
the single mint of Cesarea-Mazaca was 
enormous. The profusion with which this 





place issued money is enough in itself to 
account for the fact that its smaller neigh- 
bours never set up a coinage of their own. 
There are probably more coins of the 
second and third century A.D. in existence 
of Caesarea than of any other town in the 
Roman Empire, Alexandria and Antioch 
only being excepted. Silver didrachms and 
drachms with imperial busts are specially 
common, though the number of cities in 
the empire which were allowed to strike 
money of this metal might be counted 
upon the fingers of two hands. The most 
usual type of Czsarean coins, whether 
silver or bronze, is a very peculiar one, a 
representation of Mount Argzeus, which 
was to the Cappadocians, as Maximus 
Tyrius says, dpos te kai Oeds, Kat OpKos Kal 
dyaApa, The mountain has most curious 
and varied adjuncts. On some pieces the 
figures of from two to four individuals— 
gods or emperors—are standing on its 
summit; others show animals lurking 
among its hollows, or prominent trees, or 
the obvious representation of a cave. Others, 
again, have an eagle or a star above its 
main peak; while a number show a great 
temple nestling in its lower folds. Careful 
archeological exploration of Argzeus would 
probably lead to a satisfactory explanation 
of all these subsidiary types. 

The Syrian series of coins in this volume 
is, as we have already remarked, robbed of 
its most important section by the exclusion 
of the copious issues of the Seleucid kings. 
There remains little more than the civic 
coinage of the Roman age, including the 
very common and very uninteresting pieces 
of Antioch. There the invention of the coin 
designer fell to a depth of unoriginality 
seldom found in the ancient world. About 
half its money bears nothing more than 
S.C. in a laurel wreath, or the scarcely more 
distinctive type of the Roman eagle seated 
on a thunderbolt. Some of the mints of the 
minor towns bear much more notable repre- 
sentations of strange objects of local worship, 
such as the great conical stone-god of Emesa, 
from whom Antoninus IV. drew his well- 
known nickname of Elagabalus—or the 
veiled goddess of Gabala—or the ‘chariot of 
Heracles,” which the Philadelphians reve- 
renced. The reader will notice with surprise 
that Palmyra, in spite of its historical fame, 
had a very small coinage, and that of the 
worst art and the most disgracefully bad 
striking. But several others of the best- 
known Syrian towns have a much more 
scanty mintage than we should expect— 
such as Chalcis, Epiphania, and more espe- 
cially Damascus. In the last-named great 
city there are such broad gaps in the series 
that we cannot identify by its aid facts 
which might have seemed very likely to be 
ascertainable by numismatic evidence—z. g., 
the date of its temporary occupation by 
King Aretas, of which St. Paul makes men- 
tion. But when we speak of dates, we must, 
on the other hand, be grateful to the mint 
master of Emesa, who during the rising of 
the usurper Uranius Antoninus was thought- 
ful enough to place on the rebel’s coins the 
figures E=, thus fixing for us at a.p. 253 
the date of this obscure insurrection. From 


the very confused notices of it in the Roman 
historians it would have been possible to go 
far astray in the dating of Uranius’s tenure 
of power. 


























—— | N° 37 
We have but one criticism to make jn | —— 
dealing with Mr. Wroth’s solid and com. | Frnt ( 
plete volume. We cannot quite understang » 
the geographical lines on which he has core 
divided off Southern Syria from the adjacent a 
lands. If Syria is extended far to the south aioe 
of Damascus on the east side of Jordan, § have st 
why does it include Philadelphia (Rabbath | den in 
Ammon), but not the neighbouring town of | whose 
Rabbathmoba? If Ammon falls into Syria, than > 
surely Moab does also. Again, if some, Mt- 1" 
places in the Decapolis are dealt with, why aed : 
is Scythopolis, its most important town, ex. pe : 
cluded? There is, no doubt, some explana. oon 
tion for the line which Mr. Wroth has draw: 
- n, | (40) P 
but we wish that he had been good enough | merits, 
to make it plain to the reader. any re 
'» Shanno 
The Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salon, sendins 
1899 (Chatto & Windus), is eminently fortunate | * Bab 
in containing a large proportion of facsimiles of | be4¥Y> 
original sketches by the artists of the pictures and eX] 
and sculptures in that prodigious collection ag lifeless 
well as reproductions from excellent photographs leads | 
on a larger scale of many, though not all, of the | © be di 
leading works of the year. In these ways the To ti 
student obtains acceptable memoranda of some | YoUDS® 
of the most beautiful pictures, such as M. de rather 
Montholon’s ‘Le Chemin des Marais,’ M. Le | Drone 
Carpentier’s ‘ Un Coin de la Mare aux Saules,’ } puzzle 
‘Le Réveil’ of M. Bisson, and ‘ L’Admiration’ | exP!an2 
of M. Bouguereau. On the whole, it contains | S2S¢ © 
a larger proportion of good things than any | J0 his 
of its forerunners and fewer downright bad / evanes¢ 
ones. The illustrated catalogue of the ex. ¢ gitls, n 
hibition of the Société Nationale des Beaux. | tintsan 
Arts, which is housed alongside of the | Solomo 
Salon (same publishers), comprises few or no } digious 
reproductions of original sketches, but af cve W 
very large number of more or less _satis- | 0 Prat 
factory photographic versions. Some of them | tain t 
are eminently good, and most of them are | ‘ fewe 
clearer than previous examples of the sort | 4 level 
published in the same manner. The same —Mr. 
firm publishes the Academy Notes, 1899, the | Women, 
twenty-fifth of the series, comprising what are | than a1 
not quite correctly called ‘Illustrations of the | 10 Cide 
principal Pictures at Burlington House.” The has pail 
‘Notes’ are no longer criticisms—descriptions with, fc 
implying criticism — nor explanations of the Asa pi 
motives of the pictures ; they are simply very the Aen 
terse descriptions, of no particular value. The | his Cut 
cuts do not by any means illustrate the prin- figures 
cipal pictures. For instance, the works of 4 below 1 
Messrs. Abbey, Charlton, Gow, Hook, and | latest p 
Millet are absent. Some of the cuts are ex- abando: 
ceedingly good and some are very bad, but | Previou 
they are, on the whole, slightly better than them it 
usual, It is right to say that each of the French light et 
catalogues costs about three times as much as and lac! 
the English one. to natu 
Yer another Supplement to the Forty-sixth y Mag di 
Report of the Department of Science and Art} pants 
has been published. It is an octavo of nearly} j.54 ” 
five hundred closely printed pages, bristling with Te 
details which suggest that the entire population, |)... 
men, women, and children, of hundreds of in ‘ 
small towns and villages is learning to draw at | 4, 
the public cost. the Ha 
| only sit 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. ) he usu; 
(Second Notice.) ficient | 
WE proceed to deal with the remaining figure | “arden. 
pictures. Our original impression that the} Mr. Cl. 
Academy of this year is more than usually| the fig 
uninteresting is strongly confirmed by repeated | even n 
examination of its contents and more familiar | Scape. 
acquaintance with them, but so far as it goes it  Sentime 
must under the circumstances be consolatory to| Which i 
the Academicians that, contrary to the custom for the 
in such cases, their newly elected colleague Mr.} 0n the 
S. Lucas has sent for his diploma picture not Messrs. 
the poorest pot-boiler in his studio, but one of} to the 
the best and freshest of his works, News from the sn 
cer 
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Front (No. 3), @ modern version, accompanied, of 











COm- * “cc * ” 
e, by what the auctioneers call ‘* antique 
tand Siaeerien, of a favoured subject of Metsu, 5. es 
has the delivery by a trumpeter to an officer of a 
cent report concerning military operations. The 
Outh trumpeter—costume, trumpet, and all— seems to 
dan, ) have strayed from a renowned picture at Dres- 
bath | den into Burlington House, while the officer, 
m of | whose face and demeanour are more modern 
yria, \ than become his dress, is a signal instance of 
ome } Mr, Lucas’s tact and power of animating expres- 
4 sion. In fact, No. 3 is an extremely dexterous, 
why bright, and effective picture, but it is, as regards 
) €X- | fish and solidity, quite the reverse of a Metsu. 
ana- | Another picture of Mr. Lucas’s, The Amateur 
uwn, | (40) playing on a bass-viol, possesses several 
ugh | merits, but it is not equal to No, 3 in 
any respect.—On the other hand, Mr. J. J. 
* Shannon has injured his great reputation by 
hn sending so crude, inchoate, and rough a work 
nate | 8 Babes in the Wood (18), at once raw and 
is of | heavy, and only partly redeemed by the pathos 
ures and expressiveness of the boy’s face, while his 
n as | lifeless attitude and the inanity of the girl who 
aphs leads him in a wilderness of paint leave much 
‘the | be desired. 
the To turn to the doings of the rest of the 
ome | younger Associates, which are on the whole 
_ de | rather disappointing, we may begin with The 
“Le | Drone (33) of Mr. A. Hacker, an artistic 
les,’ puzzle of which we can offer no adequate 
ion’? | explanation. Technically speaking, the painter's 
ains | sense of colour redeems the picture considerably. 
any | In his Golden Hour (640) we have a number of 
bad | evanescent ratherthan beautiful and spiritualized 
ex. ¢ gitls, not nymphs or genii, attired in rainbow 
ux. | tintsand reposing in a shadowy wood.—Mr. S. J. 
the | Solomon’s Laus Deo! (437) occupies a pro- 
“no | digious canvas. Although we are unable to per- 
| a | ceive what his picture is about, we are bound 
tis. | to praise Mr. Solomon’s honourable efforts to 
hem | attain to style, to admit that his passion is torn 
are | to fewer rags than usual, and his technique is at 
sort | @ level not often attained in Burlington House. 
ame | —Mr. F. Bramley’s Gossip (471), a group of 
the | Women, turns out, we are sorry to say, worse 
are | than anything we have seen of his of late.— 
the | In Cider Apples (28) Mr. H. H. La Thangue 
The | has painted a sunlit orchard with great effect and 
‘ong | With, for him, unusual smoothness and clearness. 
the | Asa piece of colour, too, this picture surpasses 
ery | the painter’s usual efforts. On the other hand, 
The | his Cutting Bracken (121), two awkwardly drawn 
rin- | figures in a painty and rough landscape, is so far 
of 4 below mediocrity that we hope it represents the 
and | latest phase of a mood and manner he intends to 
ex- | abandon ; and his Harrowing (319) also recalls 
but | Previous efforts of his, but hardly approaches 
han | them in merit. The heavy painting of a sun- 
nch | light effect is not hopeful, nor is the opacity 
as | and lack of limpidity throughout this work true 
to nature, or beautiful as art. All these can- 
nth » Vases seem to have been painted indoors, and 
Art bear distinct traces of the use of impure pig- 
rly ments, although they profess to deal with sun- 
ith light. Mr. La Thangue is to be commended, 
- however, for the more than ordinary care and 
| of patience as well as for the unwonted refine- 
at | Ment and sympathy he has expended upon 
the figures and faces of the rustics in Love in 
the Harvest Field (390), a work which is not 
, only sincere and fine, but far above the plane 
he usually occupies.—We fail to discover suf- 
ficient merit in the figures at work in Allotment 
ure| Gardens (115) to justify the space devoted by 
the} Mr. Clausen to a tame design ; and, besides, 
ly | the figures are awkward, badly drawn, and 
ted} €ven more roughly painted than the land- 
iar} Scape. Nor is it more easy to discover any 
sit) Sentiment in their clumsiness than—in a work 
to| which is nothing if not realistic—to account 
om | for the prevailing brownness of the shadows 
fr.}] On the flesh and the draperies of No. 115. 
not | Messrs. Clausen and La Thangue belong 
off to the same artistic sect, and the incon- 
the§ gtuities of their methods go far to prove the 


insincerity of their studies. They both of 
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them, too, fail to look at nature or to paint 
out of doors, and they compel critics to 
wonder what will happen when their materials 
are worn threadbare.—Mr. E. Stott, although 
not an Associate, is the ablest of the followers 
of Bastien - Lepage. The Harvester’s Return 
(369) more than justifies his reputation by 
means of its treatment of twilight flushed 
with colour, by the simplicity and natural- 
ness of the figure of the man lighting his 
pipe, and by the veracity of the purple 
shadows in the landscape, which attain to a 
higher level than is common with a company 
of artists whose one notion of shadows is 
brownness. Mr. Stott does not reject retine- 
ment, homogeneity, and clearness, and he seems 
to affect precision and moderately good draughts- 
manship. Thiscannot be said of Mr. La Thangue’s 
‘Cutting Bracken’ (121), nor of Mr. Clausen’s 
‘Allotment Gardens’ (115). 

We may pass from these realistic works 
to a group of romantic pictures. There is 
vivacity in the gestures and expressions of 
the damsels Mr. A. Drummond has painted 
in The Gods of the Ancients (60), an as- 
sembly of Greek ladies on whom he might 
as well have bestowed beauty of a higher 
type. Apart from this it is a picture of 
promise.—The creditable efforts of Mr. H. A. 
Payne to paint well and dramatize forcibly the 
incident of The Witch Lady (84) are worthy of 
recognition, but the two figures in the water 
struggle in such a way that one cannot say 
whether one of them is pulling her companion 
out or pulling him under. Weadmit the energy 
of them both, and the dignity of the lady who 
looks on impassively from the bank. The colour 
is excellent, and there is, too, some respectable 
handling of an academical sort.—The intense 
expression of the princess, a type of forlorn and 
neglected maidenhood, who sits upon a throne 
in Mr. Hugh G. Riviere’s large picture of The 
Lonely Life (53), is moving, but the work is 
not without crudities. The faces of the jeering 
attendants standing behind their mistress are 
varied and appropriate, but some of them are 
needlessly disagreeable. As a piece of colour 
the lady’s robe of crimson velvet, though it is 
extremely well painted, is too insistent. — 
Perseus and Andromeda (104), by Mr. A. T. 
Nowell, whose painful, but heroic tragedy of 
the leper lately attracted great attention in 
London and Paris, evinces increased technical 
skill and a purer style of colouring and 
greater brilliancy, but the design, being more 
complex and less epical, is not so impres- 
sive or vigorous, Andromeda is, as heralds 
say, issuant from the folds of a but too eel- 
like dragon (this a new point ably made); her 
carnations are beautifully painted and the 
drawing is excellent. Indeed, as an exercise 
in painting a nude figure at life size and in 
the choicest manner of the schools there is 
nothing better in the room. Perseus spears 
the dragon with spirit and grace, and the light- 
ing, coloration, and design are highly successful. 
—The Coasts of the Sirens (206), by Mr. J. Olsson, 
is one of the few successful and original specimens 
of classic romance which the year has brought 
forth. The sirens are ensconced in a cavern, out 
of the semi-darkness of which we look upon the 
cliffs opposite and upon ships with orange-tawny 
sails passing to the shore and flushed by strong 
sunlight. This arrangement is at once effective 
and natural, impressive and original. The colora- 
tion and tonality of the whole are good, but 
the sirens are much too small, considering the 
important place they occupy in the subject as 
well as in the design and composition. A Cornish 
cavern and its neighbouring cliffs have been 
judiciously utilized.—Another sort of romance is 
aptly illustrated in Miss I. L. Gloag’s Rosa- 
mond (219), seated in her bower before her 
embroidery frame at the moment when the 
strange step of an unseen enemy alarms her. 
Her expression and attitude, the fresh beauty of 
her face, and the suitable accessories increase 





the value of a picture which, however, is 
rather thinly painted, and lacks force as well as 
breadth.—Laboriously tame, and not so studious 
as it seems, is Mr. E. B. Leighton’s very weak 
rendering of Hlaine (544) arrived at the 
Camelot. — There is a considerable lack of 
refinement in the Elaine (397) of Mr. M. 
Loudan, a picture like a tapestry, without its 
simplicity and breadth. The figure is not 
Elaine, but a commonplace, buxom damsel of 
quite another strain. ‘The subject is not within 
the artist’s range.—No. 927, by Mrs. H. Rae, 
is in a higher vein than is usual with her, repre- 
senting Diana and Callisto from Ovid, in the 
mood and quite in the manner of the less 
frivolous French painters of the middle of the 
eighteenth century, so that it is a very pretty 
piece of confectionery of the better kind. We 
confess Diana’s left leg does not equal our 
expectations, while the young ladies of her train 
are but pretty simpletons, nicely dressed, or 
rather undressed. 

The pretty Reverie (176) of Mr. Marcus Stone, 
his sole contribution of the year, lacks neither 
grace nor sweetness, though these qualities 
approximate but too distinctly to Sevres por- 
celain. Apart from this, there is something 
of the frivolity of the eighteenth-century art of 
France in the notion of the moon rising behind 
the figure of the forlorn damsel who sits in front 
of us. The neatness, pleasantness, and technical 
dexterity of the artist are always pleasing.—Its 
masculine qualities, not less than the robustness 
and variety of its vigorously painted figures, dis- 
tinguish Mr. C. Wyllie’s Going to the Lock (198), 
the crew and passengers of a flyboat passing from 
under a bridge, and remarkable for veracity and 
character. It lacks dominant elements of colour 
and tone to give force to the whole and prevent 
confusion. —Mr. W. Hatherell’s River Picnic(109), 
crude, slight, and painty as it is, deserves further 
attention on the artist’s part, so clever is its 
composition and so spirited are its faces.—In his 
Venetian Interior of the Eighteenth Century (209), 
Mr. Logsdail has introduced some appropriate 
figures (that are in true harmony with their sur- 
roundings) into a charmingly homogeneous and 
artistic rendering of a stately room in a palace, 
of its peculiar light reflected from the canal 
below, of its quaintly sumptuous furniture, and 
its spaciousness. A decided looseness in the 
handling and weakness in the chiaroscuro damage 
this work.—As a piece of interior painting it is 
the opposite of Mr. F. D. Millet’s finished and 
elaborately solid picture of The Travelled Man 
(221), showing an enthusiastic collector of bric- 
a-brac amid his belongings, busily writing, 
and heedless alike of the charms of his comely 
wife and the attractions of the lunch she has 
brought to him. Brightly and solidly painted 
as No. 221 is, the subject lacks interest of its 
own, while the design does not adequately ex- 
plain itself nor appeal to us with greater force 
than is due to the figure of the lady. The ab- 
sorption of the man writing does not touch us, 
though his face is first rate in its way. The 
firm painting of the accessories is exactly such as 
Mr. Millet’s studies have often, to our delight, 
ensured, but, contrariwise to his previous prac- 
tice, this new work is deficient in simplicity, and 
its coloration and tonality lack breadth, if not 
homogeneity. 

Of all Mr. Boughton’s pictures Skating 
Days in Old Brabant (226) is in every respect 
the poorest and weakest. Neither its sub- 
ject nor its treatment redeems it. In fact, 
nothing in the exhibition possesses less charm 


or strength. On the other hand, his 
Wintry Spring (342), although its motive 
and pathos are old and _ hackneyed, dis- 


plays a certain degree of prettiness and a 
daintiness of taste and execution which are 
decidedly welcome in so arid a wilderness 
as is Gallery V. Unlike No. 226, feebleness 
and inconsequence are not the chief elements 
of ‘ Wintry Spring,’ in which a sort of tapestry- 
like tenderness characterizes its coloration 
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and the harmony of its tones.—On the other 
hand, there is real vivacity about Mrs. Inez 
Anderson’s ‘‘ Let’s make it wp, dear” (344). 
Her name is new to us, but we seem 
to remember her art. She has been well 
taught, and nature has given her sympathy 
with life and a tolerably good eye for 
colour.—There is no deep study nor freshness 
of any sort in Mr. W. E. Lockhart’s White 
Cockade (349), an attempt to follow in Millais’s 
footsteps, in which everything is easygoing and 
pretentious.—Academical art of a beautiful, 
accomplished, and thorough kind, research, a 
noble but frigid taste, pure forms, and ex- 
quisite finish without a hint of warmth are seen 
at their best in M. Bouguereau’s graceful and 
refined Elégie (356). The modelling of the 
nymph’s limbs and bust, and the delicate 
charm of Cupid’s pale, but not pallid carna- 
tions have no rival in the Academy. The 
Hanging Committee of this year, unlike their 
fellows of 1898, seeming to be aware of the 
distinctions of M. Bouguereau, have given to 
this picture a better place than was bestowed 
upon its forerunner.—From the quasi-classic 
elevation of this fine piece, Closing the Link 
(351) of M. C. Formelli, a smith and his boy at 
work, brings us back to domestic genre. Here the 
faces are appropriate and expressive ; the effect 
of the fire upon them lacks redness.—Mr. 
Waller’s lovers on horseback—a class of society 
which he has taken to himself—are seldom so 
energetic as in The Huntsman’s Courtship (366), 
where the rider throws a letter to a widow at 
her cottage door as he gallops past. The picture 
abounds in dexterityand spirit. — Hopes and Fears 
(375), by Mr. C. Haigh-Wood, comprises some 
pretty and spirited figures of girls in consulta- 
tion while matrimonial negotiations proceed in 
aninner room. The slightness of the picture is 
against it. Mr. Dendy Sadler is the model of 
Mr. Haigh-Wood, who in this picture pays Mr. 
Sadler the greatest of all compliments.—This is 
manifest in the latter’s thoroughly representative 
Christening (379), a busy rustic group at a church 
door, with the venerable parson, buxom matron, 
and other approved types, all very cleverly de- 
signed and grouped. Although it is quite in his 
mood, the faces are weaker than usual, as well 
as somewhat trivial and mannered. On the 
other hand, The Plaintiff and the Defendant 
(936), a meeting of antagonists at law, their 
friends, and legal advisers, is in its way first 
rate, carefully and skilfully designed, abounding 
in humour which, of its kind, is admirable and 
true to nature. It is much better painted, too, 
than ‘The Christening.’— A less robust, less 
sympathetic, and less _researchful artist than 
Mr. Sadler—one who, though he dresses them 
in various costumes, affects similar motives and 
incidents—is Mr. F. W. W. Topham, who this 
year reminds of the art of Mr. F. Gvodall 
in his callow youth, when he had only just 
crossed the Channel to linger in Normandy 
and Brittany, and long before he reached 
the Nile, to say nothing of the Irawaddy. 
In those days Mr. Goodall depicted themes 
such as have induced Mr. Topham to paint 
An Acquittal (380) with unwonted fire, though 
not without a characteristic excess of paint—a 
group of French peasants and sailors at the 
Romanesque door of a court of justice, the archi- 
tecture of which has, by the way, undergone 
drastic restoration and repainting. 

His group of naked youths and boys about 
to bathe in a misty sunlit sea shows that Mr. 
H. S. Tuke is disposed to ride a rather good 
idea to death, while he takes less pains than he 
used to do and does not make such careful 
studies. Accordingly The Diver (385) is by no 
means so finished as its forerunners, developes 
no new knowledge, and has much less fresh- 
ness and energy than the ‘Idyl of the Sea’ 
(621 last year). It is, apart from this, a 


capital piece.—Mr. B. Hook is at his best in 
A Mother’s Darling (387), for the style is sound 
and good, though the picture suffers in the 





roughness of its surface; the grace of the girl 
is spontaneous and fresh, and the reflected 
light is truly given.—Mr. W. H. Margetson’s 
Wonders of the Shore (396) is an example of what 
may be called Impressionism restrained by good 
taste and guided by knowledge of the human 
form. The flesh tints and draperies of the 
damsel’s figure are in harmony with the waves, 
sands, and distant coast, the nude forms are 
well drawn, and the whele is homogeneous, 
broad, and bright.— Mr. C. Sims’s The Kingdom 
of Heaven (403) is a flimsy group of figures in 
fancy costumes and no costumes, who, though 
in Elysium, are not spiritualized at all.—In 
Gallery VI. we, on the other hand, find 
Mr. E. S. Harper’s ‘‘A_ passage perilous 
maketh a port pleasant” (435), with its ener- 


getic foreground figures pulling hard. — 
Mr. J. W. Nicol’s Knight of the Golden 


Fleece (456) is apparently a portrait in armour 
of a gentleman who wields a lance like a bed- 
post. It is a pity so much cleverness is thus 
employed, while mere deftness will not pass for 
studies.—Mr. S. M. Fisher’s two girls and a 
lady at The Tambour Frame (461) form a sort of 
painted tapestry, adroitly designed and painted 
with facility in a conventional manner, and 
embodying character and some graces obtained 
on rather easy terms.—The Bunny (476) of Mr. 
R. Peacock, a girl ina wood, has a charming face 
and air, and excels in its harmonies of light and 
colour.—A very nice and artistic nudity is the 
little figure of Néréide (509), lying in the sunny 
air and upon glowing sands, contributed by 
Mr. H. T. Schiffer. 

Among the few original pictures of fresh sub- 
jects skilfully painted and in thorough keeping 
with themselves the year has brought to notice 
is M. G. Bilbao’s Baile de los Seises (566), which 
represents the traditional dance of the choristers 
in the Cathedral at Seville. There were originally 
six of them engaged in the dance (hence the 
name), but, as in the picture, the number is now 
greater. No. 566 is a capital example of the 
modern Spanish School, which, less influenced 
than might be expected by Italian or French 
influences, retains strong traces of its historical 
origin. M. G. Bilbao y Martinez has won dis- 
tinctions in Paris, but this is his first appearance 
in London, where his treatment of the architec- 
ture, figures, and chiaroscuro of his picture will 
ensure him a welcome. —Mr. Nettleship’s Resist- 
less (5693), a showy group of a python crushing a 
peacock, is really such a combination of brilliant 





azure pinions and scales and brown plumage and 
foliage as, by various means, he has given us | 
before.—The Polynices (596) of Mr. C. N. Knight 
has, in the suitability of its tone and colour, so 
much pathos as supports the design. The naked | 
mortal prostrate on the seashore is a well drawn | 
and painted figure.—An Early Rehearsal (628) | 
is by Mr. F. M. Skipworth, and comprises an | 
animated group of girls in white, one of whom | 
holds a mirror while her companion tries on a | 
new hat. | 
The variety, beauty, and naturalness of the 
procession of little girls and boys who, playing 
on trumpets and drums, follow each other in 
a long line, with a princess at their head, in 
Mr. Gotch’s Pageant of Children (635), in his 
quasi-Flemish manner, are charming. The pic- 
ture is finely painted, admirably drawn and 
finished, and the harmony of its gay colours 
is delightful. Much less attractive is the 
attenuated and lengthy portrait of Rosaline 
(935), which lacks the poetry and spirit of 
the painter’s ideal children, while, despite 
its technical skill, it is as deficient in solidity 
and beauty as it is in vivacity.— Mr. E. 
Normand’s triptych illustrating The Legend of 
Pandora (645, 646, 647) is pretty, and excels, so 
artificial is it, as an illustration of what may be 
called the confectionery of art.— Quite a different 
inspiration and truer technical powers are to be 
found in Mr. M. R. Corbet’s dignified and im- 
pressive version of the famous ballad ‘ The Twa 
Corbies,’ which is called The Dead Knight 653). 





a 
Mr. Corbet’s design includes a view of a darken. 
ing valley and its slowly rising evening mists. 
on the withered branch of a shattered tree the 
corbies are gathering above the corpse of q 
warrior in armour which lies near a pool of 
water. The pallid gleams of reflected twilight 
on the body, as well as on the armour, are jn 
keeping with and add to the impressiveness of 
the whole. The design, including the colour ang 
tonality of this work, is such as Spenser would 
have loved to paint in words. He would not 
have omitted to describe Mr. Corbet’s rabbits 
timidly approaching the dead man.—Mr. Glin. 
doni’s Why Hesitate? (672) has some clever 
and neat painting.—Mr. J. H. F. Bacon's 
Gethsemane (678), where the followers of Christ 
are assembled, while the light upon the ground 
amidst the group of powerfully painted and 
expressive figures adds much to the vigour and 
effect of an able design, seems to deserve 4 
better place than has fallen to its lot. It suffers 
from being above ‘‘the line” as well as from 
strong reflections on its dark surface.—Mr, 
G. E. Hicks chose a good subject for The 
Bayeux Tapestry (670), and we need not 
quarrel with him for assuming that Queen 
Matilda had to dowithit. He has dramatized the 
circumstance very cleverly, but he did not paint 
with so much verve as is desirable. In this respect 
No. 670 does not rise above the level of what 
is called ‘‘ an illustration ”—that is, it becomes 
respectable because every commonplace mind 
recognizes its own ideas and impressions in it,— 
The simplicity and directness of Mr. J. C. Doll. 
man’s Crusve (693), sitting on the shore and 
watching the sea, are very much in its favour, 
while the dog watching his master adds greatly 
to the merit of the design.—The Roses of Mr. 
H. Fisher (680) is very fresh and pleasing, 
—War News at St. Cross (686) is a capital 
specimen of Mr. Joseph Clark’s best mood 
and ablest painting.—In An Answer (700), 
by Mr. L. Cohen, the buxom dame writing 
has a good face.—Careful, broad, and firm 
is A Quiet Afternoon (703) of Mr. A. Morgan 
—an interior, with a lady at her needle. It 
is warm, soft, and rich in tone.—Reflections 
(713) comes from Mr. W. R. Lavender, and 
pleasantly represents a pretty child in bright 
reflected light.—The Carabineers (724) of Mr. 
E. M. Hale is dexterous and neat; and the 
Yellow Rose (758) of Mr. A. Greenbank is pretty 
as well as neat, although its carnations lack the 
rosiness of life.—Solid and bright, Miss M. E. 
Edwards’s Waifs from the Great City (763) 
contains some pathetic faces. —Cracked (773), by 
Mr. C. E. Richardson, is decidedly good and 
spirited.—Mr. E. Crowe’s J. F. Millet in his 
Studio at Barbizon (810) is a well-painted sunlit 
interior, with an interest beyond its art. Let us, 
too, commend Mr. Crowe’s rustic theme in The 
Way to the Farm (72), which shows the artist 
almost equal to the work of his earlier years, 


while his On the Boulogne Ramparts (97) indicates y 


a considerable recovery of the powers which have 
given us many a sincere and soundly painted 
piece of genre. 

The incidents of a furious slaughter and the 
desperate efforts of despair are vigorously repre- 
sented in Saragossa, 10th February, 1809 (64), in 
which Mr. H. H. Piffard has depicted an 
attack by French infantry upon the priests of 
the Cathedral and the men and women of the 
city. An extremely fresh subject is treated ina 
very impressive and dramatic way, which, to say 
nothing of the picture’s technical successes, pro- 
mises much for the painter’s future. On the 
whole, this is one of the best military pictures 
the English School can show for some time, and 
goes far to redeem many a dull blunder of our 
countrymen in regard to warlike themes.—In 
The Colours: Advance of the Scots Guards a 
the Alma (912) Lady Butler's methods of paint- 
ing are seen at their best, which might be 
bettered, we think, and at their very best her 
notions and experiences as regards the military 
passion which remains paintable.—The group of 
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Calderon calls A Son of the Empire(960)is spirited 
and cleverly painted indeed. 

The New Book (847), by Mrs, L. Alma Tadema, 
jgan admirable piece of art and deserves atten- 
tion for its Metsu-like softness, breadth, and 
limpidity, the firmness and delicacy of its finish, 
and the spirited design of the figure of a lady 
reading at a window.—There is a finely and 
 Isboriously painted head of anold manin Signor A. 
Stoppoloni's Lando de Noccio (849), and The Four 
Odd Volumes (872) of Mr. F. Roe, a group of 
pibliomaniacs, exhibits care, finish, character, 
and humour above his wont; while Mr. G. 
@Amato’s Diamond Jubilee Service outside 
St. Paul’s Cathedral (888) is the third version 
of the same scene in the exhibition. There is 
» much to like in it, and it sparkles greatly— 


’ perhaps too greatly.—King Saul (899), by Mr. 


W. Lance, in its technique as well as in its 
design, promises highly for the artist’s future, 
not the less so because it almost sufticiently 
illustrates the grandeur of Browning’s poem.— 
Mr. Byam Shaw rather gives himself away by 
painting a complicated allegory, without a central 
element in its design or its treatment, such as 
we find in Love the Conqueror (906). Here, 
marching variously in procession before Love 
mounted on what may be Pegasus, all sorts of 
great ancient and modern men and women are dis- 
played as the sport of mischievous amorini, and 
they combine in nothing but a tame submission 
or dogged prostration. With abundance of cha- 
racter and spirit, not a little beauty and pas- 
sionate expression, this work does not appeal 
to our imagination, which, indeed, it may be 
said to stifle and overlay, nor to our sense of 
beauty, which its trivialities check, nor to our 
delight in its technique per se, which its rough- 
ness offends except as regards certain very fine 
points of its colour, which, as a whole, cannot 
be said to succeed in being scientific and 
self-coherent.—The End of the Tether (911), by 
Mr. A. C. Cooke, is spirited and clever. — 
The Garden of Armida (925), though it is very 
clever, disappoints as coming from Mr. John 
Collier, yet it shows unexpected humour in 
the artist’s mood and unprecedented anima- 
tion in its design.—The Auto-da-Fé (930) of 
Miss M. Martin is above the average representa- 
tions of that dreadfully hackneyed subject a lady 
burning letters.—In Reflections (978) Mr. F. O. 
Salisbury has introduced a suitably pathetic face, 
and his drawing is excellent; andthereis sound 


‘ painting, with a sincere though hackneyed passion 


of pathos, in Mr. A. C. Tayler’s bedside incident 
as shown by his ‘‘In sickness and in health” 


(1004). 





MINOR EXHIBITIONS, 


Mr. Byam SwHaw, who cultivates his un- 
questionably considerable gifts with no uncertain 
zeal, has colleeted in the Dowdeswell Galleries 
about forty designs in full colours, intended to 
illustrate his interpretation of the poetry and 
pathos of as many passages from British verse 
as seem to him adapted to the purpose. He 
thus, no doubt, displays the fecundity of his 
powers, but he wastes not a little of them. Ten 
pictures of merit equal to the best of the designs 
before us would supply Mr. Shaw with work 
for half that number of years, and leave 
his reputation all the better for his self-control 
and concentration. He is a good colourist, an 
adept at composition, and his technical methods 
are deft enough, if not fine and accomplished 
enough, to satisfy sterner judges than ourselves, 
but, being adroitly—that is, cleverly rather than 
soundly —treated, they lack the higher merits by 
which the painter previously commanded atten- 
tion and compelled his critics to praise him. 
The best of them, in which the reader will 
find higher motives than those that inspire 
popular art successfully illustrated, is No. 6, 
which depicts the inner meaning of Scott’s 


When musing on companions gone 
We doubly feel ourselves alone. 
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are very touchingly suggested by the face which 
dominates the work. If the representation 
of Helen of Troy in No. 8 is not particularly 
Greek nor supremely beautiful, still that picture 
possesses great charms of colour. The dead 
Pan, prostrate at the foot of his throne, and a 
slain faun lying near among the herbage, are 
fine and vigorous conceptions, giving form to 
Mrs. Browning’s passionate lament 
Then Pan was dead. 
Tennyson’s Maud, reading and alone, is sym- 
pathetically treated in No. 18. No. 25 is 
thoroughly suited to Shakspeare’s 
And truly not the morning sun of heaven 
Better becomes the grey cheeks of the Kast 
As those two mourning eyes become thy face. 
Nor is deep feeling wanting in the treatment of 
No. 34, the motto of which comes from ‘ Goblin 
Market’ of Christina Rossetti : — 
** Good folk,” said Lizzie, 
Mindful of Jeanie : 
“*Give me much and many.” 
The same poet’s ‘ Amor Mundi’ (35) gains tragic 
significance in Mr. Shaw’s design, which deserves 
thorough working out. But perhaps of the 
numerous sardonic motives the artist has chosen 
for his pictures, that of C. Rossetti's 


They praise my rustling show and never see 
My heart is breaking for a little love 


is the most touching and the most successfully 
treated. This is No. 38. 

At the Carlton Galleries, 46, Pall Mall, are a 
number of excellent cabinet pictures of horses, 
mostly portraits marked by vivacity and veri- 
similitude, by Mr. L. Palmer, which will repay 
examination on all avcounts, especially by their 
careful and accomplished draughtsmanship, the 
brightness of their colouring, and the modelling 
of their forms. They attain, in fact, a high 
degree of finish. The best of them seem to us 
tu be the pictures of Mr. W. F. D. Smith’s 
hunter Sportsman, Mr. C. D. Rose’s graceful 
and elegant chestnut mare Cyllene, Mr. A. Bid- 
dulph’s Lifeguard, and the likeness of Nunsuch, 
with T. Sloan in the saddle, trotting to the post 
for the ‘‘ Old Cambridgeshire,” 1898. 

At Messrs. Dickinson & Foster’s, New Bond 
Street, has been formed a collection of bright 
and sympathetic small pictures—or rather deve- 
loped sketches—of scenes upon the Thames from 
Westminster to Godstow, the works of Messrs. 
A. Hugh Fisher, C. E. Johnson, F. Whitehead, and 
others. Most of them have plenty of colour, and 
exhibit adequate feeling for light and apprecia- 
tion of the characteristics of the places repre- 
sented. On the other hand, the majority suffer 
from excess of paint and too heavy, if not blunt, 
touches. Finer handling and purer pigments 
would do wonders for the otherwise commend- 
able contributions of Mr. Fisher, whose best 
efforts are Oxford, Folly Bridge (No. 10); 
Oxford, the Baraes from the O.U.B. Clubhouse 
(16), an unusually luminous piece; Sonning 
Bridge (24); Above Mortlake (25); and Wargrave 
(26). The water in front of Mr. F. White- 
head’s Eton College (11) is first rate in its way ; 
while Mr. W. Ferguson’s Henley Regatta, the 
Start, is fullof movement and sparkle ; and Mr. 
W. Heath Wilson’s Thames at Bourne End (66) 
ought not to be overlooked. 

At the rooms of the Fine-Art Society are 
nearly ninety of the less ambitious landscapes 
in oil of Mr. A. Severn, a varied repertory 
of effects of light reproduced with facility 
which, though not profoundly sympathetic 
nor eminently researchful, is extraordinarily 
taking. It may be simply because they have not 
the look of laboured efforts and, so far as they 
go, are spontaneous and sincere, that they please 
the visitor to a very unusual degree. They are 
studies mainly based on nature, thus the inherent 
fallacies of Mr. Severn’s more deliberate efforts 
find less room for development. Among the 
most artistic and sincere are Rouen (No. 4), 
a good and comprehensive rendering of a noble 
subject ; Avignon (6), which is eminently pic- 
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dragoons and a boy on a road which Mr. W. F. | The emotions that derive from old memories | turesque and bright; The Dee (9); Afternoon 
Effect, Seaside (16); the glowing clouds of 


Mentone (22); Ice on the Thames (27); Old 
Thwaite Garden (37); From the Lizard (39), 
which is exceptionally artistic and like nature ; 
and Sun Effect, Lincoln Cathedral (64), where 
the pale gleam in the shadowy aisle is tenderly 
rendered with a charm of breadth and pure 
colour. Storm-Cloud passing over the Channel 
(72) is broad and full of pathos and force; while 
the blue shadows on the sunlit waves and foam 
of Waves breaking at St. Ives (83) leave nothing 
to be desired of harmony and brilliance.—Lady 
Wenlock’s water-colour drawings illustrating 
Indian aérial effects, which are to be seen in 
the same gallery, lack nothing but increased 
limpidity, brilliance, and purity of their colours 
and tones to become of much greater value and to 
attain toa singular measure of charm and beauty. 
Golden Twilight in Southern India (No. 2) is one 
of the best, as well as, perhaps, the drawing 
which more especially suffers from the defects 
we have referred to. Lady Wenlock desired 
to paint the wonderful Afterglow in Southern 
India (5), and she has very nearly attained 
her object ; but the Oriental afterglow is always 
purer and clearer than her drawing suggests, 
much less represents. In the Monsvon on the 
Nilgheri Mountains, which portrays prodigious 
masses of vapour gathered about the _hill- 
tops, possesses every element of grandeur and 
spaciousness, though it is but a sketch. 





SALES. 

Messrs. CuristigE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 17th inst. the following engravings after 
Sir E. Landseer: Hafed, by C. G. Lewis, 25. 
The Challenge, by Burnett and Walker, and The 
Sanctuary, by C. G. Lewis, 34’. 

The same firm sold on the 18th inst. the fol- 
lowing pictures: W. Collins, Shrimpers, 1891. 
E. W. Cooke, A View of Venice, 1731. J. 
Maris, The Weary Watcher, 567/. W. Miiller, 
The Frozen Millstream, 1151. H. W. Mesdag, 
A Calm, 1471. G. Du Maurier’s sixteen pen- 
and-ink drawings, Forty Winks before Dinner, 
fetched 1051. 








Fine-Art Gossiy. 


Tue Fine-Art Society has appointed to-day 
for the private view of water-colour drawings 
by Mr. A. Barrington illustrating ‘A Season in 
the Riviera.’ In the same firm’s gallery may 
be seen, until the 10th prox., an exhibition of 
the works in beaten and repoussé silver of Mr. 
G. Marks.—Messrs. Obach & Co. have on view 
for three weeks their annual exhibition of fine 
modern French pictures.—At the Doré Gallery 
is on view Mr. W. F. Lawson’s picture of the 
‘Speaker’s Procession of 1884.’—The private 
view of the eighty-fifth exhibition of the French 
Gallery takes place to-day (Saturday), to see 
which the public will be admitted on Monday 
next.—At the Continental Gallery a collection 
has been formed of pictures by living artists of 
the French school, including works by MM. 
Anders. E. Bertolon, A. de Breanski, F. Chaig- 
neau, U. Checa, H. Darien, A. Normann, and 
J. Veber. In the last-named gallery Miss A. 
Fairholme exhibits pictures and drawings 
depicting ‘Peasant Life in Tyrol.’—In the 
Dowdeswell Galleries Mr. N. Forbes (-Robert- 
son) exhibits a collection of pictures of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools, a hundred in all, 
among which the following are noteworthy : 
‘Church Interior, with Baptism ’ (No. 1), by or 
attributed on fair grounds to H. van Steen- 
wyck; ‘Head of an Old Woman, holding a 
Necklace’ (62), by H. Denner ; and ‘Still Life’ 
(68), by W. K. Heda. 

To-pay (Saturday) Messrs. Christie, Manson 
& Woods will sell, with several other examples, 
seven pictures in oil by the late C. P. Knight, 
including ‘The First of the Ebb,’ which was at 
the New Gallery in 1892, and ‘The Estuary of 
the Exe at Low Water.’ With these are Mr. 
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Sandys’s ‘Hero’; ‘The Picture Book,’ by | 


W.C. T. Dobson ; and the design in pastel for 
the three Graces in ‘Venus Concordia,’ by 
Burne-Jones. 


In the Grafton Galleries there is now open to 
the public a large and admirable collection of 
specimens of Tiffany favrile glass, the work of 
Mr. Louis C. Tiffany, son of the famous jeweller 
M. Charles Tiffany, of Paris and New York. 
These articles comprise windows which, in 
perfect and powerful style, and with infi- 
nite wealth of tints diffused in the body and 
glowing on the lustrous surface of the glass, 
illustrate the true principles of decorative 
art as applied to that material. Although 
favrile glass has been during several years 
well known to and warmly accepted by artists 
in England, France, and the United States, no 
body of windows approaching the number and 
splendour of those now on view in Grafton Street 
has been formed here or elsewhere. Purples, 
reds, greens, ambers, and other fiery-hearted 
hues abound, arranged with subtle regard to 
harmonies of tone and tint. In addition, the 
visitor will find in the well-filled wall-cases a 
very large number of vases, lamps, cups, ink- 
stands, candelabra, and similar articles formed 
of favrile glass, generally of elegant design, 
and invariably remarkable for the lustre and 
highly artistic finish they display. —In the 
same galleries may be seen a numerous 
collection of busts and statuettes in bronze by 
M. Constantin Meunier, the vigorous and ori- 
ginal sculptor of Brussels, whose delight it is to 
represent the owvrier of the nineteenth century 
not in his happier moments at home and at 
play (of which this able artist seems to 
have no knowledge, or even a notion), but 
labouring, with or without passionate energy— 
suffering the worst effects of monstrous toil or 
degradation through a long slavish ancestry. 
Not that his figures lack robustness when it 
pleases him to make them strong, nor dignity of 
asort when he thinks fit to make them great ; nor 
does he always fail to make his men and women 
heroic in their patience and their courage. In 
their way they are wonderfully fine, pregnant 
with the highest art, and—what adds much to 
their value—there is none of the cant about 
them which degrades the efforts of certain 
French sculptors and painters of great popular 
renown who are never happy but when they are 
exploiting in melodramatic style the owvrier 
and ouvriére of our time. Technically speaking, 
we find M. Meunier an excellent artist, who, 
though working in a broad and masculine style, 
shirks nothing and finishes his work thoroughly. 


Many artists and men of taste will join in 
our regrets on hearing of the death on Monday 
last of Mr. Henry Virtue Tebbs, originally of 
Doctors’ Commons, a well-known and greatly 
liked collector and amateur of wide sympathies 
and excellent judgment, who numbered amongst 
his friends the more eminent men in a wide art 
circle, and was a leading member of the Burling- 
ton Fine-Arts Club. Mr. Tebbs was sixty-five 
years of age. 


Tue Autotype Company are going to publish 
a series of copies of etchings by Rembrandt, 
selected from the collection at present exhibited 
in the Department of Prints and Drawings of 
the British Museum. The reproductions are 
made to exact size by the Company’s “auto- 
gravure” method of photographic engraving. 
Special attention has been given to the paper 
employed, and also to the tone of ink in which 
the prints are made. For the convenience of 
collectors and others they are printed on a 
uniform size of paper, 13}in. by 10}in., so as 
to be suitable for the portfolio or for binding 
in book form. 


THE French schoolmaster M. Rouziés, of 
Tizi, according to a letter from Algiers by the 
archeologist Gsell, has discovered a Christian 
basilica of the fifth century on the site of the 
ancient Amiliaria (the modern Benien), in the 





“province of Oran. The “finds” in the church 


show that it belonged alternately to the Catho- 
lics and to the Donatists. To its Catholic period 
belongs the inscription on the tomb of a Bishop 
of Amiliaria, of whom it is said, ‘* Requievit 
in Fide et Unitate.”’ Amongst the numerous 
graves of bishops and clergy there is alsoa grave 
of Robba, a female martyr, who probably, 
with many others buried there, belonged to the 
Donatists. 








MUSIC 


—~o— 


THE WEEK. 

Covent Garpen. —‘ Die Walkiire’; 
* Pagliacci’; ‘The Flying Dutchman.’ 

QUFEN’S HaLL.— Philharmonic Concert. 

Sr. JAMES’s HALL.—Ballad Concerts with Orchestra. 

‘Diz WaLkére’ was performed at Covent 
Garden last Thursday week, and with a fair 
measure of success. Frau Gadski as Sieglinde 
sang well and acted with intelligence in the 
first act. The réle may have been new to 
her, or she may have been nervous; any- 
how, in spite of these good qualities, she did 
not really touch the heart of her audience. 
Later on, however, she displayed more 
feeling. The Siegmund of M. van Dyck 
was, as usual, strong in all that regarded 
acting and declamation; his singing, how- 
ever, was anything but satisfactory. Not- 
withstanding this serious drawback, his 
impersonation of the unfortunate son in 
whom Wotan had centred all his hopes 
was impressive, though uncertain vocaliza- 
tion and intonation interfered with the 
general effect; one accepts thankfully what 
M. van Dyck has to offer, but one secretly 
regrets that weakness should be mixed 
with so much strength. Madame Lit- 
vinne’s Briinnhilde was capable, but cold; 
conscientious, yet not convincing. In the 
last act she certainly appeared under 
most favourable conditions; the magnificent 
singing and acting of Herr van Rooy ought 
to have inspired her. As it was, they only 
served to accentuate the difference between 
the two artists. Madame Litvinne’s im- 
personation of Briinnhilde was a most 
creditable one, but the exceptional voice 
and histrionic gift of Herr van Rooy, and 
the remembrance of other Briinnhildes who 
in past seasons have trodden the Covent 
Garden stage, made it difficult to judge her 
merits impartially. Frau Schumann-Heink 
as Fricka maintained the high reputation 
which she has won in this thankless part. 
Dr. Muck was excellent as conductor; he 
thoroughly knows his score, he looks well 
after the players without worrying them, 
and he keeps in quiet yet effective touch 
with the stage. 

‘Les Huguenots’ was announced for last 
Saturday, but, owing to the indisposition 
of M. Saleza, the opera was replaced by 
‘Cavalleria’ and ‘Pagliacci.’ Mlle. Strakosch 
was the Santuzza; she sang well, but the 
chief point was her earnest, intense acting. 
In the part of Canio De Lucia displayed 
his wonted emotional power. 

‘The Flying Dutchman’ was given on 
Tuesday evening. This work has neither 
the lyric charm nor the dramatic power of 
‘Tannhiiuser’ or ‘Lohengrin,’ and yet as 
an important stepping-stone to higher things 
it always offers great interest. Mr. Bispham 
displayed his usual skill, intelligence, and 
conscientiousness as the Dutchman, and 
Frau Gadski proved a thoroughly able 


‘Cavalleria’ and 





Senta. A word of praise is due to Hem 
Dippel, who took the thankless part of 
Erik. M. Lempriére Pringle, however, ag 


Daland, fell into exaggeration. Dr. Muck 
again conducted admirably. The stage 
management in the first two acts was good 
but the conduct of the ship in the last act 
was not what one had a right to expect at g 
‘‘special” performance. 

Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony was per. 
formed at the fifth Philharmonic Concey 
last week. The chorus on that occasion 
consisted of two hundred members of the 
Leeds Festival Choir, and although the 
soprano voices were not quite up to “ Leeds 
Festival” standard, the choral singing in 


the second part of the symphony was ex. | 


ceedingly good. The solo vocalists, Mlles, 
Evangeline Florence and Florence Power 
and MM. William Green and Bantock 
Pierpoint, also acquitted themselves well, 
The instrumental movements were ren- 
dered in very formal manner : they 
lacked breadth, brilliancy, point, and pre- 
cision. Was the work, now becoming 
familiar to the players, treated after 
the usual manner of ‘The Messiah’ 
at festivals, that is to say, not pro- 
perly rehearsed? Anyhow, the perform. 
ance was not worthy of the great 
symphony composed for the Philharmonic 
Society. Madame Ella Pancera played in 
brilliant style Saint-Saéns’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in G minor, and the Leeds singers 
gave an impressive rendering of Sir H. 
Parry’s ‘Blest Pair of Sirens.’ The pro- 
gramme opened with Méhul’s old overture 
‘ Horatius Coclés.’ 

The first of a new series of ballad con- 
certs with orchestral music was given last 
Thursday week at St. James’s Hall under 


the direction of Mr. William Boosey. 
We have the Philharmonic, Crystal 
Palace, Richter, Mottl, and other or- 


chestral concerts, at which, for the most 
part, music of a serious character is per- 
formed. The success of the Ballad Concerts 
has, however, led Mr. Boosey to believe 
that orchestral music of a light vein would 
also prove attractive to the general public. 
His opening programme included, for ex- 
ample, Massenet’s pleasing ‘Scénes Pitto- 
resques,’ E. Chabrier’s effective rhapsody 
‘Espaiia,’ and dainty pieces such as Mosz- 
kowski’s ‘Prés du Berceau’ and Lacombe’s 
‘Aubade Printaniére.’ Some persons look 
upon classical music as dry, and they are to 
be pitied ; equally so those who, appreciating 
the works of the great masters, consider 
light music unworthy of their attention. 
Mr. Boosey has gathered together an excel- 
lent orchestra of seventy-five performers, 
and placed at the head Mr. Ivan Caryll, a 
conductor of marked skill and wide experi- 
ence. The enterprise commenced most suc- 
cessfully. The vocal music was interpreted 
by Miss Landi, Miss Marie Tempest, and 
MM. Ben Davies and Kennerley Rumford. 








Musical Gossiy. 


Mr. Epcar F. Jacques gave the first of 
three lectures on ‘ Music in Oriental Countries, 
and its Influence on the Music of Europe,’ at 
the Royal Institution on Saturday afternoon. 
He dealt in this lecture with the Far East and 
India. With regard to the latter country, 
extracts were read from Capt. Day’s work on 
the music of Southern India and the Deccan ; 
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Herr 
t of 
ry as 
Luck 
tage 6 bs 
ood, 4 vocalists, Miss Wood and Mr. Ranalow. 
; act | AcoNcERT was given at St. James’s Hall on 
at a | Wednesday evening by Mile. Anna Kuznitzky 
band M. César Figuerido. The lady sang Schu- 
bert’s ‘Die Allmacht’ with intelligence, but 
Per without sufficient breadth or variety of tone 
cert colour. She was, however, heard to far greater | 
S100 | sdvantage in songs by Schubert and Beethoven. 
- M. César Figuerido is a violinist possessing 
© } considerable technique and taste. It was a 
eeds mistake, however, for him to give the whole of 
yin | Lalo’s clever ‘Sinfonie Espagnole’ with only 
ex. , pianoforte accompaniment. Heafterwards played 
lleg, }, as solos, and with much skill, Sarasate’s ‘ Zigeu- 
wer — a = but characteristic | 
‘Rapsodie Euskara’ of his own. 
= Mr. Hitron Carter, Secretary of the Guild- 
* | hall School of Music, informs us that a large 
ren- | number of exhibitions and scholarships will be 
hey awarded in July, the most valuable being the 
pre- Knoop, 751. per annum, for a ’cello student, and 
ung ) the Erard, 401. 19s., for a pianoforte student. 
fter | Four exhibitions of 201. each are available for 
ah’ § outside candidates. Also Mr. and Mrs. D’Oyly 
pr0- -, . a oo Y oeeagecaa woeagan 
vm. § and Mr. George Alexander offer to operatic an 
oe dramatic students monetary and other prizes. 
nic Tue directors of the Philharmonic Society 
in have received a letter from M. Paderewski’s 
rte -_ ~~ that “ — cr ge 9 yal have 
called the pianist to Poland, and that he regrets 
ers | his inability to return in time to keep his en- 
H. | oagement at the sixth Philharmonic Concert on 
ro- | June Ist, at which he was to play a new Con- 
ure § certo by Mr. F. H. Cowen. On receiving this 
letter the directors at once telegraphed to Dr. 
on- = cago ag y — to come expressly 
last 4 ‘tom Berlin and play the Beethoven Concerto. 
Mr. Cowen will be the chief, if not the onl 
"4 sufferer; in the exchange of one great atin 
®Y- | for another the subscribers will have little cause 
tal | for complaint. 
- Herr SCHEIDEMANTEL Will appear at Covent 
ost | Garden this evening, and again for the second 
er- | time on Monday, as Hans Sachs in ‘ Die Meis- 
ris | tersinger.’ Owing to the short leave of absence 
ve | granted to him by the Dresden Opera House, 
1d ) these will be the only performances in which 
ic, * he will be able to appear. 
X- At the second concert of ‘‘ The London Trio” 
foe | at St. James’s Hall, on June 2nd, Madame A. 
dy a _ 9 Wrage 906 ~ george will 
perform Sir Hubert Parry’s Trio in B minor 
32 Mee 
(MS.); also a set of variations on a theme 
*8 | (‘Nordisches Lied’) from Schumann’s Op. 68, | 
ok | by Iwan Knorr, a composer who has written 
to ¢ much orchestral and chamber music. 
ag Tue programme of the Delius orchestral con- 
er | cert on Tuesday, May 30th, will be devoted | 
D. entirely to the compositions of M. Delius. It | 
J. | will include a Fantasia and a Suite (third and | 
s, fourth movements) for orchestra ; a symphonic 
a | Poem, ‘The Dance goes on’; a Légende for 
i. violin = omg ; — —- oo his 
; opera ‘ Koanga.’ The vocalists will be Madame 
 } Ella Russell, Miss Tilly Koenen, and MM. G. A. 
od Vanderbeeck, Douglas Powell, Andrew Black, 
id | and W. Llewellyn. There will be an orchestra | 
of ninety-five performers, and full chorus. 
_Tae death is reported, at the age of seventy- 
eight, of Madame Carlotta Grisi, who has long 
: ~y in retirement on the Lake of Geneva. The 
) ast survivor of her dynasty, she was more dis- ; 
3, tinguished as a dancer than a singer. 
t ‘Tue TREASURE OF WALDEMAR,’ by Andreas 
. | Hallén, recently produced at Stockholm, was 
d Tepeated eight times within a fortnight. The | 
'y vocal score has been published by the well- 
. known firm Raabe u. Plothow, of Berlin. 
2 A concrEss of comparative history is to be 
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also from the monumental work of Mr. | held at Paris during the Exhibition of 1900, and 
J Mudallyar, of Madras. A remarkably clear | one of the sections will be devoted to the history 
outline was given by the lecturer of the | of music. M. Camille Saint-Saéns is appointed 
elaborate system of Indian musical modes. | honorary president of the French committee, M. 
Interesting illustrations were offered by the Bourgault-Ducoudray president, and M. Romain 











XUM 


| Rolland secretary. MM. Camille Bellaigue, 
| Charles Bordes, Jules Combarien, Emmanuel, 
| Henri Expert, Alexandre Guilmant, Malherbe, 
| Vincent d’Indy, and Julien Tiersot will be mem- 
| bers of the committee. 


| 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


j Sunday Concert Society, 3.30 and 7, Queen's Hail. 

| Adela Verne’s Third Pianoforte Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 

| Opera, ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ 7.30, Covent Garden 

| iss Jessie Morison’s Concert, 8, Queen’s Small Hall. 

| Richter Concert, 8.30, St James's Hall. 

Mr. Charles K Scott's Concert, 3, Steinway Hall. 

M. Ysaye’s Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 

M. Delius’s Orchestral Concert. 8, St James's Hall. 

Misses Lowe’s Chamber Concert, 8.30, St. George’s Hall. 

Opera, Covent Garden. 

Miss M. Keating's Concert, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 

Opera, Covent Garden. 

St. James’s Ballad Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 

Philharmonic Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 

Opera, Covent Garden 

‘The London Trio Concert, 3, St James's Hall. 

ee and Mr. Baughtan’s Concert, 815, St. James's 
a 


4c 
24 


sun 


| Tours. 
| 


til 


o 


| Web. 
‘Tucrs 


Fre. 


Opera, ‘ Tristan und Isolde,’ Covent Garden. 
Wagner Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall 

Seior Sarasate’s Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Opera, Cevent Garden. 








DRAMA 


a et 


THE WEEK. 


Covs1.—‘ Wheels within Wheels,’ a Comedy in Three Acts. 
By R. C. Carton. 


Tue revival of romantic drama, which 
was a curious feature of the closing century, 
seems over, and our playwrights, challenging 
no longer comparisons not likely to prove 
| to their advantage with Dumas, have re- 
| turned to their allegiance to Augier and 
| Scribe. From Mr. Carton’s new play 
| romance has disappeared, taking with it 
| into exile youth and poetry. The atmo- 
| sphere of the play is of the world worldly, 
| and the characters who participate in the 





| action are approaching, if they have not 
reached middle age, and are, as a rule, 
anything rather than heroic or sentimental. 
| We are making no complaint of this. The 
love of Lord Eric Chantrell, who may be 
| regarded as Mr. Carton’s hero, for Mrs. 
| Onslow Bulmer is at least as worthy as 
| that of Porthos for his Duchess, and the 
intrigue, illicit as it is, of Mr. Egerton 
Vartrey with Lady Veronica Curtoys is 
respectability itself compared with that of 
D’Artagnan and Miladi. We own, more- 
ever, to being amused with Mr. Carton’s 
| dialogue, and not wholly discontented with 
his story, strained and improbable though it 
be. We are none the less not quite satisfied 
with the atmosphere, which, without being 
frankly that of the ruelle, is at least that of 
| bachelor chambers and the inmost recesses 
| of the conservatory. At its simplest the 
story is that of one woman protecting 
another. Lady Veronica has long been 
the mistress of Egerton Vartrey, has ac- 
cepted and used a latch-key to his chambers, 
and has at length consented to elope with 
him, though he is a married man. She does 
this with some reluctance, not wishing to 
lose the end of the season, and having some 
slight and trivial form of regret for the dis- 
turbance her action will cause in her hus- 
band’s political career. When things are at 
this point, an elopement, as a choice of evils, 
is perhaps the simplest course. Not so 
thinks Mrs. Bulmer, a widow, the sister- 
in-law of Lady Veronica. She projects and 
carries out strong measures. Seizing on 
'the latch-key which Lady Veronica has 








| failed to hide, she has entered the rooms | 





of Vartrey, a total stranger, has ‘‘ burgled” 
his escritoire, and has carried off some com- 
promising letters written by her sister-in- 
law. When the guilty couple elope she 
follows them, leaves a letter behind in 
which she presents herself as the associate 
of Vartrey in his flight, and sends back 
Lady Veronica to postpone her elopement, 
and for a brief time longer to dishonour her 
husband in private instead of making a 
public scandal. In the execution of this 
act, equally preposterous and unavailing, 
of self-sacrifice Mrs. Bulmer wins for her- 
self a husband. Disregarding the lady’s 
actions, which admit, apparently, of but 
one interpretation, and her avowals, which 
are as outspoken as they can be, Lord Eric 
persists in believing her innocent, which we 
are told she is, and repeats offers of marriage, 
which are ultimately accepted. We are fairly 
amused, even if a little shocked, by all this; 
but we should like a slight infusion of inno- 
cence, prettiness, and youth. We are tired 
of musk and patchouli. The general opinion 
was, however, favourable, and it is con- 
ceivable that the play may prove a success. 
To that result an excellent interpretation 
may well contribute. From the point of view 
of the author, the parts were all satisfactorily 
played. Miss Compton—for whom, appa- 
rently, the piece was written—has a suc- 
cessful method in dealing with attractive 
and unconventional women; Miss Lena 
Ashwell is all that is most alluring as the 
wife who goes astray through désweuvrement 
rather than passion; Mr. Dion Boucicault 
is good as Lord Eric; and Mr. Bourchier, 
Mr. Eric Lewis, and Mr. Thalberg were seen 
to advantage. Mr. Bourchier’s performance 
of a country squire with more than a sug- 
gestion of his predecessors of the time of 
Fielding is really fine, but dangerously near 
the limits of extravagance. ‘Wheels within 
Wheels’ has a faint suggestion—it is no 
more—of a resemblance to ‘The Liars’ of 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 








‘*FORKED HEADS” (‘AS YOU LIKE IT,’ Il. I. 24). 


Duke Senior. And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools, 
Being native burghers of this desert city, 
Should in their own confines with forked heads 
Have their round haunches gored. 


Dr. Aldis Wright, citing Ascham’s ‘ Toxo- 
philus,’ explains ‘‘forked heads” as arrows 
not barbed, but shaped like a crescent moon. 
Such an explanation, made in ignorance of the 
natural history of the deer, misses the point of 
the Duke’s speech and of the moralizing tender- 
ness of Jaques. 

The comedy tells of the cruelty of kinsman 
to kinsman. The banished Duke is driven 
forth by his usurping brother; Orlando is 
driven forth by his brother Oliver. What if 
‘forked heads” means, as Singer has main- 
tained, the antlers of the deer, and in the 
wounded deer’s calamity the Duke sees an 
image of his own? 

What irks him? Surely not the necessity of 
obtaining food. And what hunter would gore 
the deer—supposing this possible— with a 
crescent-headed arrow, and in the haunches, 
so spoiling the prime joint? The Duke knows 
that the gored buttock of the hunted deer is 
the evidence of the cruelty of the more fortunate 
towards a less fortunate fellow. ‘‘ Misery,” as 
Jaques moralizes, ‘‘doth part the flux of com- 
pany ”; and the hunter is himself an abettor of 
the cruelty of the herd by providing its occasion. 

Now let me add, in defence and explanation 
of my positiveness, that I lived in early days 
by a park, and was useful as an assistant to the 
deer-park keeper to help him to catch deer for 
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the early venison to be paddock fed. We were 
generally only three in this hunt: the keeper 
on horseback, his assistant with the deerhound 
in leash, and myself on my pony. The deer, 
being in an enclosed park, were half tame, and 
therefore did not run away, but herded 
together like sheep before the dog. The herd 
would be about thirty in number. A particular 
deer being pointed out to me, I would ride 
straight towards him; when I did so the herd 
would divide, the hunted one being in one 
portion. I rode a second time towards him ; 
the herd would again divide, and the one 
portion reunite with the outstanding portion, now 
two portions, one large and one small ; it little 
matters in which of these two herds the hunted 
deer was, for, by the third time of riding towards 
him he would be known to the rest of the herd as 
the one wanted (just as a thief sought for in the 
purlieus of a town would be given up to the 
police rather than get the whole gang into 
difficulty), and then immediately with their 
‘*forked heads” they would drive him out of the 
herds and in no case allow him to rejoin. The 
deer being clearly separated, the hound would 
be loosed and the deer soon caught. I have 
seen but seldom the haunches actually gored so 
as to gash, showing the toughness of the hide 
and the impossibility of a moon-shaped arrow 
penetrating. 

At other times I have been with the keeper 
shooting, and if by the rarest chance the deer 
was wounded he was never allowed to join the 
herd. The deer being killed, the keeper’s horse 
or my pony would not willingly come near the 
dead beast, being frightened at the smell of 
blood. 

I think I have shown the mistake of com- 
mentators in not explaining ‘‘ forked heads” 
as antlers, thus (in ignorance of the natural 
history of the deer) missing the beauty of the 
Duke’s regret and of Jaques’s soliloquy. 

C. J. Wiipine. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


Sir Henry Irvine, happily recovered from 
his illness, reappeared on Thursday at the 
Lyceum as Robespierre. 

‘Hetpinc A FRIEND,’ a farcical comedy by 
Mr. S. H. Denny, recently produced at Rich- 
mond, stole unostentatiously before the West- 
End public at the Strand on the afternoon of 
the 19th inst. The author played the part of a 
waiter. Miss Marius, a daughter of the well- 
known actor, also appeared in it. 


Miss ANNIE HucHEs has been playing during 
the week, at the St. George’s Hall, Nan in 
‘Good for Nothing,’ with Mr. Brandon Thomas 
as Dibbles. 


A pRaMa in four acts and a prologue, founded 
on Mr. Egerton Castle’s ‘ Pride of Jennico,’ has 
been given for copyright purposes at the St. 
James's. 


‘THE ADVENTURE OF Lapy Ursuta’ will be 
withdrawn from the Duke of York’s on Satur- 
day next, thus depriving London of one of the 
most agreeable of dramatic entertainments. On 
the following Monday Mr. N. C. Goodwin, Miss 
Maxine Elliott, and an American company will 
appear in ‘The Cowboy and the Lady,’ by Mr. 
Clyde Fitch. 


First reports speak favourably of the per- 
formance by Madame Bernhardt of Hamlet in 
‘La Tragique Histoire d’Hamlet,’ as is called the 
adaptation of ‘Hamlet’ in which she appears. 
London playgoers will shortly be able to judge 
for themselves. It is to be hoped that the per- 


formance at the Adelphi will be shorter than 
that in Paris, which is said to have lasted until 
2 A.M. 

‘Toe HeatHer Fierp’ of Mr. Martyn, re- 
cently given by the Irish Literary Society, will 
be produced on the afternoon of June 6th at 
Terry’s Theatre. 





Messrs. Moretti AnD Movrtior have secured 
the Avenue Theatre, now vacated by Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey, for the production of ‘ Pot-Pourri,’ a 
revue by Mr. J. t Tanner, which has already 
seen the light at some suburban theatres. 

At an afternoon representation at the St. 
James’s on June 20th Madame Bernhardt will 
appear in a one-act drama by Mr. Hamilton 
Aidé, entitled ‘Un Rayon dans les Ténébres.’ 
‘Jerry Bundler,’ by Messrs. W. W. Jacobs and 
Paul Rock, will be given on the same occasion. 

‘THe WEATHER HEN’ is the curious title of a 
three-act comedy by Messrs. Barker and Bert 
Thomas, the production of which by Miss Madge 
McIntosh is contemplated. 

In consequence of the illness of Miss Annie 
Russell, the appearance at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre of that actress in ‘The Mysterious Mr. 
Bugle’ has been deferred. 

Mr. Benson is said to contemplate giving at 
the Lyceum next winter, among other produc- 
tions, the entire play of ‘ Hamlet,’ to be acted, 
as recently at Stratford-on-Avon, on two con- 
secutive nights. 

‘Hatves,’ a play in three acts and a prologue, 
recently given at Aberdeen, is shortly to replace 
at the Garrick ‘A Court Scandal.’ 

THE Olympic Theatre will in September next 
reopen under the management of Messrs. Rosen- 
feld, of New York, with an American play. 

AN interesting series of eight MS. account- 
books of T. H. Lacey, the theatrical publisher, 
came up for sale at Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s 
on the 19th inst. They comprised particulars 
and where first acted of each play published, the 
title, description, whether original or adapted, 
the author, price paid for the copyright or 
nature of interest, cost of printing and number 
printed, date, and so forth. The entries are 
1446 in number, starting with No. 1, ‘Time 
Tries All,’ October 8th, 1849, and the last two 
are ‘A Son of the Soil,’ by Herman Merivale, 
adapted from the ‘ Lion Amoureux,’ of Ponsard, 
and ‘One Too Many,’ by Desmond Ryan. 

Tue Ziirich Sechseliuten - Committee has 
started a competition for the sketch of an open- 
air dramatic performance as a substitute in 1901 
for the usual yearly ‘‘ Sechseliuten ” procession. 
The sketch may either take the character of a 
complete and uniform dramatic poem, or be 
arranged in a succession of dramatic scenes 
forming a complete whole. In either case the 
matter must be taken from the history of Ziirich, 
and serve as an illustration of the 550th anni- 
versary of the entry of Ziirich into the Swiss 
Confederation in 1351. 








To CorrEsponpENTS.—D. E.—G. S. B.—H. M. W.— 
F. D.—G. M.—received. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION BY Post. 
To all parts of the United Kingdom, 








a @ 
For Twelve Months... ove ove ooo o 15 3 
For Siz Months __... ooo ove oes -~ 28 

For all Countries within the Postal Union. 
For Twelve Months... ove coe vee mn we 
For Six Months... ee co soo ~» 9 8 
EDITION DE LUXE OF 
HYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS, 


NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 
Is, by the unanimous opinion of the Press, the most complete and 
handsome Edition yet issued. Coloured Frontispiece to each Volume, 
printed on Japanese Vellum, besides other Full-Page Illustrations. 
Sold in Sets only. Prospectus on application. 
W. Thacker & Co. Creed Lane, E.C. 





of SOCIOLOGY. 
By EDWARD P. PAYSON. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


GUGGESTIONS toward an APPLIED SCIENCE 


This monograph, by an American lawyer, is primarily an attempt to 
find and formulate enough of conceded truth to warrant, and to furnish 
a plain, rationalistic basis for, an ot pae science (not philosophy) of 
sociology, as far removed from conflicting creeds as are chemistry and 
biology. Illustration follows. 

In criminal law the origin and inadequacy of the still dominant legal 
conceptions of criminal responsibility and punishment are historically 
presented, and a more scientific criminal procedure suggested as 
within the possible reach of such applied science ; as is also a broader 
field and more definite aim in public philanthropy. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 24, Bedford Street, Strand, London; and New 

ork, 





MESSRS. BELL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE CHISWICK 
SHAKESPEARE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


BYAM SHAW. 


Printed at the Chiswick Press, in pott 8yo, 
on special paper, handsomely bound in linen 
with gilt decoration, 1s. 6d. net per Volume, * 
or in limp leather, 2s. net. A few copies 
on Japanese vellum, to be sold in Sets only, 
5s. net per Volume. : 

Each Volume will contain Six Full-Page 
Illustrations, as well as Head and Tail Pieces, 
by BYAM SHAW, and an Introduction and 
Glossary by JOHN DENNIS. 


HAMLET. 


—e 


f 


[ Ready, 


MERCHANT of VENICE. = [Ready, 
AS YOU LIKE IT. [ Ready June 15, 
OTHELLO. [Ready July 15, 


Further Volumes will appear at Monthly Intervals, 


*.* T)lustrated Prospectus of this Series post 
free on application. 





NOW READY, imperial 16mo. 2s, 6d, net. 


KENSINGTON PALACE: the 


Birthplace of the Queen. Being an Historical 
Guide to the State Rooms, Pictures, and 
Gardens. By ERNEST LAV, B.A., Author of 
‘The History of Hampton Court Palace.’ 
lllustrated. 


Fcap. 4to. white buckram, 30s, net. 


The ROYAL GALLERY of 


HAMPTON COURT ILLUSTRATED. Being 
an Historical Catalogue of the Pictures in the 
Queen’s Collection at that Palace, with Descrip- 
tive, Biographical, and Critical Notes. By 
ERNEST LAW, B.A. Revised, Enlarged, and 
illustrated with 100 Plates. 








NOW READY. 


INDEX AND SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES, 
COMPLETING THE WORK. 


The DIARY of SAMUEL 
PEPYS, M.A. F.R.S., Clerk to the Acts 
and Secretary to the Admiralty, Tran- 
scribed by the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, 
M.A. With LORD BRAYBROOKES 
Notes. Edited, with Additions, by 
HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 


Vols, I.-VIII. Diary. 

Vol. IX. Index. 

Vol. X. Pepysiana. 
Demy 8vo. printed at the Chiswick 
Press, with Portraits and other Illustra-| 


tions, 10s. 6d. each vol. 


‘‘ The two volumes complete an edition of Pepys 
which must now rank as the standard one for all 
purposes, and one which it is difficult to imagine 
ever being superseded.”— Scotsman. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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- HARPER & BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NOW READY. | 
BY LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 


THE BREAK-UP OF CHINA. 


An Account of the Present Situation and Future Prospects, together 
with a Description of LORD CHARLES BERESFORD’S Journey 
through Japan and America. With Maps, Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 


“The political and commercial world has been anxiously awaiting Lord Charles 
Beresford’s account of the mission entrusted to him by the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce. The value and importance of Lord Charles Beresford’s work con- 
sist in the information he has so diligently collected, and in the vivid picture 
its presentation affords of the existing situation in China.”—7imes. 


“The chief value of the work—and it is great—is that the author faithfully 
reports the opinions of al] the Jeading authorities upon the subject, both 
Chinese and British, and especially of all those in China and Japan who best 
understand the conditions of trade and the prospects of the Chinese Empire.” 

Atheneum, 

“We welcome the appearance of Lord Charles Beresford's book because it 
raises a fair and square issue, and brings out clearly the two opposing policies in 
China—the policy of maintaining the integrity and independence of the Chinese 
Empire, and the policy we have advocated instead, the poiicy of refusing (with 
all its consequences) to attempt to bolster up an Empire which is certainly | 
decayed and decaying, and which possibly is rotten beyond the power of reform 
from inside. Lord Charles Beresford’s policy, granted his premises, is perfectly | 
logical and consistent, but must, we hold, land us, in the end, in occupying | 
towards the Chinese Empire a position analogous to that which we occupy | 
towards Egypt.” —Spectator. 


“A mass of most valuable and authentic information concerning the com. 
mercial condition of nearly every trading port in China, the trade treaties and 
tariffs of the Empire, finance and currency, Armies and Navy, forts and 
arsenals, and railways. No such complete analysis of the condition of affairs 
in China has ever yet been published, and the results of Lord Charles Beres- 
ford’s labours, as set forth in his report, show that his mission was both neces- | 
sary and thoroughly well carried out.”— Globe. 





NOW READY. 


A THOUSAND DAYS IN THE ARCTIC. 
By FREDERICK G. JACKSON. 


Handsomely illustrated from Photographs taken by the Author and with 
Drawings by R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A., Clifford Carleton, Harry C, Edwards, and 
H. Frohawk, from data furnished by Members of the Expedition. With 5 Maps. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, gilt tops, 32s. 


Fatract from Preface by 
Admiral Sir F,. LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, R.N. K.C,B. F.RS, ILD. 


“ Hew explorers have ever had the opportunity of passing three consecutive 
years in the Arctic regions, remote from human beings. I cannot recall any 
instance of this having ever been done when escape from it was ‘ possible.’ Yet 
this feat Jackson and his companions cheerfully accomplished. Truly it may 
be said that the spirit of enterprise and hardy adventure is as active amongst us 
as it was in the days of Queen Elizabeth.” 

“Mr. Jackson’s record of his three years’ sojourn in the Arctic is contained 
in two handsome volumes, and forms an interesting and valuable addition to the 
literature of Polar exploration. The expedition which Mr. Jackson led, and 
Mr. Harmsworth was enterprising enough to finance, was planned on the assump- 
tion that Franz Josef Land was a vast continent, over which lay the best route 
to the Pole. Sledging trips quickly dispelled the illusion, and proved the white 
continent to be an archipelago over which progress was impossible. It is not 
difficult to imagine the mortal disappointment which followed these discoveries. 
but with commendable courage Mr. Jackson and his men turned to, surveye 
the innumerable islands, and did yeoman’s work for the geographer. It was 
the bitterest drudgery, performed under horrible climatic conditions, and with 
the smarting sense that even any appreciable advance to the Pole was impos- 
sible. All these things are set out by Mr. Jackson in his plain, unvarnished story, 
which is profusely illustrated by his own photographs, sketches, maps, and is a 
storehouse of Arctic information.”—Daily News. 

“ Perhaps the greatest distinction enjoyed by the expedition was its practical 
rescue of Nansen and his gallant companion Johansen. Although this was much 
debated at the time (and before Nansen’s book was marketed !), there can be 


' little doubt that, with their small, frail, and rapidly deteriorating canoes, these 


intrepid Norwegians could not have reached the northern coasts of Europe. It 
is only just possible that they might have gained Spitzbergen, but even then 
they would ion had to spend a year there before any rescuer arrived. More- 
over, Nansen’s condition would seem to have been bad, and it is doubtful thas 
he could have stood another winter. In any case, seeing that they did not know 
where they were, and that their stock of food was practically exhausted, we can 
only consider the relief of Nansen by the Harmsworth Expedition as a most 
happy event.’— Graphic. 








of the KING of 


Edited from the Original with 


REMINISCENCES 
ROUMANIA, Diary Notes and Letters. | 
an Introduction by SIDNEY WHITMAN. With Frontispiece Portrait. | 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. [ Shortly. 

| 

JAPAN in TRANSITION. By Stafford 
RANSOME, Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Special 
Commissioner of the Engineer, recently Special Correspondent of the 
Morning Post in the Far East, Author of ‘Modern Labour,’ &c. With 
Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. [Just ready. 


This book, which is a companion volume to ‘China in Transformation,’ 
deals with the advance of Japan since the recent war with China, and is 
written by one who thoroughly knows his subject, and who bas had the advan- 
tage of spending several years in Japan. 


The MARTYRDOM of an EMPRESS. With 


Portrait. Crown 8vo, gilt top, cloth ornamental, 7s. 6d. | 


This is the story of the life of Elizabeth, Empress of Austria, written by a | 
lady of her Court—an intimate personal friend, and one of the very few to | 
whom this remarkable woman ever really opened her heart. 


THROUGH CHINA with a CAMERA. By John 


THOMSON. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The First Edition of this book having been exhausted, Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers have decided to issue a NEW and REVISED EDITION at a 
CHEAPER PRICE, 


ENCHANTED INDIA. By Prince Karageorge- 


VITCH. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. [ Shortly. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
H. G. WELLS. 
WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES. 


A Story of the Years to Come. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘The TIME MACHINE,’ ‘ The WAR of the WORLD3,’ &. 
With Illustrations. 


W. D. HOWELLS. 
RAGGED LADY. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ The STORY of a PLAY,’ &c. 


‘**Ragged Lady’ has in full measure the soverefgn qualities of fascination and 
distinction.”—Spectator, 





ARTHUR PATERSON, 


CROMWELL’S OWN. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘The GOSPEL WRIT in STEEL,’ ‘FATHER and SON,’ &c. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SPANISH JOHN.’ 


The SPAN o’ LIFE. By Wil-| 
LIAM McLENNAN and J. N. MCcIL- | 
WRAITH. Illustrated. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LOVE ON A 
MORTAL LEASE.’ 
RUPERT ARMSTRONG.) 

By Mrs. SHAKESPEAR. 

“A novel that is like to turn its readers 
into a divided camp cannot lack interest. 
Such a novel is ‘ Rupert Armstrong.’” | 

Daily Chronicle. | 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BEHIND A 
MASK.’ 


‘ESPIRITU SANTO. By 
HENRIETTA DANA SKINNER. 


‘The tone is extremely charming and well 
bred,”— Scotsman, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ALONE IN 
CHINA.’ 


‘An ANGEL in a WEB. By 
JULIAN RALPH. 


| The ADVENTURERS. By 


CARR of DIMSCAUR. By! H. B. MARRIOIT WATSON. With 
THEO DOUGLAS. } Illustrations by A. I. Keller. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, London and New York. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ne 


MACMILLAN’S 
NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, each. 

RHODA BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 

The GAME and the CANDLE. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 

ONE of the GRENVILLES. 


By 
S. R. LYSAGHT. 


The TREASURY-OFFICER’S 


WOOING. By C. LOWIS. 


HUGH GWYETH. A Roundhead 
Cavalier. By BEULAH MARIE DIX. 
ACADEMY .—“ The book is bright with adventure and 
warm with romance.”’ 





THIRD SERIES NOW READY. 


INTERLUDES: being Two Essays, 


a Ghost Story, and some Verses. By HORACE 
SMITH. Globe 8vo. ds. 


BY CHARLES BOOTH. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS and the AGED 
POOR. A Proposal. By CHARLES BOOTH. svo. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE. Price 1s. 
Contents. 

VALDA HANEM (the ROMANCE of a TURKISH HARIM). 
Chaps. 13-15. ‘ 

The INTERIOR of the GOLD COAST. By R. Austin Freeman. 

An ENEMY’S FLEE’ OFF PLYMOUTH _ By Stephen Gwynn. 

AT the THEATKE ROYAL, BROADLANDS. 

The EVOLUTION of the AUSTRALIAN. By George E. Boxall. 

A HISTURIC HEIRLOOM. By Lady Baillie-Hamilton. 

A HERO of the PANTHEON. 

REMBRANDI1’S ETCHINGS at the BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Parkinson. 

SAVROLA (a MILITARY and POLITICAL ROMANCE). By 
Winston Spencer Churchill. Chaps. 4-5. 

Also ready, Vol. LXXIX., NOVEMBER, 1898, to APRIL 

price 7s. 6d. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents for JUNE. Price 1s. 

DONNA TERESA. By F. M. Peard. Chaps. 1-5 
LANDEN. 
“ MIND, BODY, and ESTATE.” 
The SIENA RACES 
The LUCK of ACTZON. 
The GOSPEL of the AIRBALL 
WOMEN at CARDS in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
ON GARDENS. 

9. The DEAD FINISH 

10. The KNIGHTS of ST. JOHN. 

ll. YOUNG APRIL. By Egerton Castle. Chaps. 36-41 
Also ready, Vol. CXVI., JANUARY to APRIL, 1899, price 5s. Gd. 


THE ARGOSY. 


Contents for JUNE. Price 1s. 
The TOWER GARDENS. Chaps. 19-22, 
IN MEMORIAM. By C. E. Meetkerke. 
TWO MODERN INSSITUTIONS. By Darley Dale 
ASICILIAN ROMANCE. ByC. E.C. Weigall. 
A HEART’S QUEST. By Annie G. Hopkins. 
HEIDELBERG and the NIGHTINGALES. By Charles W. Wood, 
Z 8 
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& 
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BROKEN IDEALS. By Lady Margaret Majendie. 

The GREAT BIRTHDAY. By P W. Roose. 

LIFE INVISIBLE. By Elizabeth Gibson. 

MASTER CASIMER. 

. The HIDDENNESS of PERFECT THINGS. By F. A. Fulcher. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


fllustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, price 16s. 
The JUNE Number contains— 
ALEXANDER’S MIGHTIEST BATTLE. (Alexander 
Eighth Paper.) By Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
FRANKLIN as WRITER and JOURNALIST. 
Franklin.) By Paul Leicester Ford. 
NIAGARA. By Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer. 
The UTE LOVER. By Hamlin Garland. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
Also ready, Vol. LVII., NOVEMBER, 1898, to APRIL, 1899, price 10s. 6d. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, price 12s. 
The JUNE Number contains— 
A LITTLE TALK ABOUT the PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Kaufman. 
TRAINING for BOYS. By Samuel Scoville, Jun. 
TRINITY BELLS. Chap. 3. By Amelia E. Barr. 
The DOZEN from LAKERIM. Chaps. 2and3. By Rupert Hughes. 
QUICKSILVER SUE. Chaps.3and4. By Laura E. Richards. 
And numerous other Stories for Children. 
Also ready, Vol. XXVI., Part I., NOVEMBER, 1898, to APRIL, 1899, 
price 8s. 6d. 
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The Many-Sided 





By Rosalie 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, London. 





BY A NEW WRITER. 


CICKLY 
VAUGHAN. 


BY 


PHILIP DAVENANT. 


In cloth gilt, 6s. 


World.—* A strong and interesting story, 
which commands attention. Her character, 
her crime, and her fate are admirably 
treated. The end of the story is very strik- 
ing.” 

Church Times.—‘ A novel which may be 
pronounced notably successful. ‘There is real 
power in the more tragic episodes, and charm 
without weakness in the softer passages. A 
work of considerable distinction.” 

Glasgow Herald.—“ There can be no ques- 
tion of the power displayed in the work. 
The narrative exercises a profound fascination 
upon the reader.” 

Literary World.—‘ A book that shows 
the writer to be possessed of considerable 
ability. Told with real power. The scene 
.eeei8 worthy of unstinted praise. A 
number of touches shows the writer to be 
possessed of considerable insight.” 

Manchester Courier.—‘‘ Well and power- 
fully written.” 

North British Daily Mail.—* Well worked 
out, and impresses us with a sense of power.” 

Scotsman.—‘*Good reading. The story is 
interesting throughout.” 

St. James's Budget.—* Holds the attention 
of the reader from beginning to end.” 

Guardian.—* Philip Davenant has promise. 
The book is not lacking in ability.” 

Critic. — “Contains good writing. The 
description of a country town, with all its 
snobbery and narrow-mindedness, is very 
good indeed.” 

Sunday Sun.—* An interesting 
femininity.” 

Aberdeen Journal. —‘‘A most readable 
story ; full of dramatic power.” 

Nottingham Guardian. —* A skilfully told 
story.” 

Liverpool Mercury. — “Some _ excellent 
character-drawing, and never a dull page from 
first to last.” 

Liverpool Courter.—* The story is interest- 
ing......The climax is strikingly tragic.” 


study in 


*_* Write for full List of Readable 
Novels. 


London: JOHN LONG, Publisher, 
6, Chandos Street, Strand. 





DAVID NUTT, 
270-271, STRAND. 


—_——~—>——_ 


JUST OUT. 


ECCLESIASTES. An Introduction 
to the Book, an Exegetical Analysis, and a Translation 
with Notes. By THOMAS TYLER, M.A. A Ney 
Edition. Demy 8vo. xii-108 pp. 6s. net. 

Contents:—The Character, Authorship, and Date of 

Ecclesiastes—Its Relation to Job, the Psalms, the Prophets 

and the Book of Wisdom—The Design and the Book and 

its Connection with Jewish History—Manifest. Influence of 

Greek Philosophy—Style, Diction, Integrity of Text, Recep- 

tion into Canon, &c. 


THE NEW VOLUMES OF THE POLYCHROME BIBLE, 


The BOOK of the PROPHET 


EZECHIEL. A New Translation, with Explanatory 
Notes and Illustrations. By C. H. TOY, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor in Harvard University. 10s. 6d. net. 


The BOOK of JOSHUA. A New 


Translation, printed in Colours, exhibiting the Com- 
posite Structure of the Book. With Explanatory Notes 
and Illustrations. By the Rev. W. H. BENNETT, M.A. 
Professor of Old Testament Languages and Literature, 
Hackney and New Oollege. 6s. net. ? 


The DOCUMENTS of the HEXA- 


TEUCH. Translated and Arranged in Chronological 
Order by the Kev. W. E. ADDIS. Vol. II. The Deuterono- 
mical Writers and the Priestly Documents. Demy 8yo, 


10s. 6d. 

Christian World. —‘‘ A very admirable object-lesson in the 
Higher Criticism.” 

Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ We congratulate Mr. Addis on 
the completion of his useful edition of the Hexateuch, 
giving the English reader the various documents in chrono- 
logical order, with the needful assistance in their inter- 
pretation in succinct and clea-ly written introduction and 
notes,” 

Vol. I, The OLDEST BOOK of HEBREW HISTORY, 
was published in 1892 at 10s. 6d., and was warmly com- 
mended by theological papers of all shades of opinion. 


CREATION RECORDS DISCOVERED 


in EGYPT: Studies in the Book of the Dead. By the 
Rev. G. ST. CLAIR. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ProF. MASPERO in the Revue Critiqgue.—‘* I have read this 
book with much interest throughout, with much profit on 
certain points.” 

Notes and Queries.—‘‘ Aims at supplying, so far as is pos- 
sible, an explanation of Egyptian symbvlism...... A volume 
of deep and very varied erudition.” 





EW BUILDINGS for SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM (Large-scale View and Plan); New Chancel and 
Transepts, Chard Church ; New Screen, Abbey lore Church ; American 
Competition; Architecture at the Royal Academy (Second Notice); 
Revised Drainage By-laws for London, &c.—See the BUILDER of 
May 27 (4d., by post.43d.). Through any Newsagent, or direct from 
the Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 





Now ready, demy 8vo. 3s. net. 
S T H E R: a Drama in 
By A. DUNCAN GOODY. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd.; and all 
Booksellers. 


CG #8aRs and CLEOPATRA. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


Verse, 





By KHALIL SAADEH, M.D. 
Crown 8yo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“‘A creditable and, indeed, a remark- 
able production.” 


Edwin, Vaughan & Co. 11 and 13, St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 
KY & SPOTTISWOODE'S NEW BOOKS. 
Just ready, crown 4to. 380 pp. art linen, 15s. 
LIGHT FROM THE EAST; 


Or, the Witness from the Monuments. 


By the Rev. C, J, BALL, M.A,, 
Member of the Council of the Society of 
Biblical Archzology, &c. 

Contains 330 Pictures, including 30 Coloured Plates, 
and is far the fullest and most comprehensive Series of 
Biblical Illustrations from the Monuments yet issued, cover- 
ing the whole field of modern Archzological discovery 12 
the East. A remarkable work of deep interest. 








Demy 8vo. cloth, red edges, 3s. 6d. 
THE STUDENT’S DEUTERONOMY. 


A Corrected Translation, with References printed in full, 
also Copious Notes. 


By the Rev. Canon GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 


Prospectus mailed gratis. Retail of all Booksellers. 





Eyre & Spottiswoode, Great New Street, E.C. 
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PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE & SON. 





JUST PUBLISHED, demy 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 


ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. A Select Glossary, 


serving as an Introduction to the History of the English Language. 





By F, KLUGE and F, LUTZ. 





JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of ENGLISH PROSE. A 


new Theoretical and Practical Treatise on English Composition, By W, A. BROCKINGTON, M.A., 
Assistant Examiner in English to the University of London. 





London: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 50, Old Bailey. 





2s. 6d.; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


The ART of WILLIAM MORRIS. By Lewis F. Day. Being 


the EASTER ART ANNUAL for 1899, or Extra Number of the ARZ JOURNAL. With 4 Full Plates in Colour, 


and about 50 other Illustrations. 


“The value of the essay as an appreciation of the efforts of an art worker very much out of the aoe run is greatly 
increased by the -— of the reproductions which are given from William Morris’s designs.” —Gilc 


ice 1s. 


Containing only Pictures accepted and hung at the respective Galleries. 


PICTURES of 1899. With about 250 Illustrations of the leading 


Pictures in the Royal Academy, New Gallery, New English Art Club. 
Under the Licence of the Proprietor of the Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: J. 8. VIRTUE & CO., LTp., 26, Ivy Lane, E.C. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. 
LOVE THE PLAYER. | 


By HELEN V. SAVILE. 6s. 


Love took up the Harp of Life, and struck on all its chords with might. 
Struck the chord of Self that trembling passed in music out of sight. 
Tennyson. 

The leading motive of ‘Love the Player’ is the effect of Love upon 
different natures, raising or debasing them according as its tones call 
forth responsive harmonies or jarring discords. 

The Prologue strikes the note of passion with effects stretching out 
far beyond the short life of the betrayed girl, involving the long, slow 
tracking of the destroyer across the world and the undoing of a strong 
man’s soul in a wild, relentless scheme of vengeance ; involving, too, 
the dead girl’s sister in a fatal coil of circumstances. 

The unity of the aos which opens in the cinnamon-scented night of 
Ceylon to be resumed in a far- me een i nay nen little Irish village, 
is found in the three characters of Walter Carnford, Janet Deane, and 
John Craigie the Priest. These three link the action of the Cingalese 
past with the development of the story in the Irish village of Tuleen. 

Walter Carnford moves through the story on his gay, careless way, 
trifling with the god’s gift and stirring up passions the strength of 
which he is utterly unable to gauge or control. His careless contact 
with the lives of two women is the lever of the plot. The dragon’s 
teeth he unconsciously sows spring up in both parts of the world as 
avengers on his track. 

The Priest. nursing his vengeance and stealthily tracking his victim 
for years, finds retribution snatched from him at the critical moment 
by the blundering hand of a Steve Carter with his fancied wrong to 
avenge. 

Janet Deane, twin sister of the betrayed girl, comes from her 
on se home to the little Irish ne to seek a a and a name 
for her sister’s child, and ith which a self- 
righteous community prekes agirl alone and ivlendions 3 in the world. 

These three characters move through the darker portions of the 
story. They are invoived in the consequence of a lawless passion, and 
accentuate the discords in Love's Song of Life. 

On the other hand, there are the higher types of Love presented by 
Maud Mellor’s attachment to her cousin ; e self-renunciation of 
Jocelyn Carnford’s heroic love for Janet, ‘and ‘in the supreme self- 
effacement of hers a him under the shadow of the brooding curse of 
hereditary that f d her to a life of sorrow or a 
mercifully swift death. 








NEW EDITION OF G. CARDELLA’S FAVOURITE NOVEL. 


A KING’S DAUGHTER. By G. Car- 
DELLA, Author of ‘ For the Life of Others,’ &c. 6s. 


“It is not often that we read a prettier, wholesomer, or more 
winning novel than this. Itisa book with a sweet, fresh atmosphere 
which it is pleasant to inhale.”—Spectator. ‘‘The name of G. Cardella 
is new to us, but we venture to predict that if she or he puts out more 
books of the character and strength of ‘A King’s Daughter,’ it will not 
be long before it is familiar to all who like wholesome, well-written, 
interesting fiction. We unhesitatingly stamp ‘A King’s Daughter’ as 
anovel much above the average "—Court Journal. ‘One of the most 
charming of novels. This absorbing romance rare ve sss widely 

read.’ —Notts Guardian. ‘Charming and s 
degree.” —Morning Post. “The book is good ‘and eo pg eth is no 
drag about it.”—Atheneum. ‘ Will be read with pleasure and approval 
by all.”—Guardian. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lrp., London. 





| fascinating as Dumas’s famous creation.... 





JARROLD & SONS" LATEST BOOKS. 


JUS ADY. 
BY THE ge OF: “SINNERS “tei &e. 
Jrown 8yvo. cloth gilt, 3. 


The PRODIGAL’S BROTHER. By 
JOHN MACKIE, Author of ‘The Devil's Playground,’ ‘Sinners 
‘Twain,’ ‘ They that Sit in Darkness.’ 

SKETCH.—“ Mr. John Mackie’s experience as an explorer and stock 
keeper in the lonely Never-Never Country of tropical Australia, as a 
ee digger in Queensland, as one of the mounted police in North- 

West Canada, has enabled him to impait much actuality and local 
colour to the scenes of his romances. 


’ 

The PE PRODIGAL S BROTHER. By 
ST. JA MESS MUAZETTE. —‘‘ The author is evidently an ardent lover 
of nature....Moreover, he has probed into the depths of the human 
consciousness, and can give lifelikeness to Lg characters he depicts. 
.Thoroughly real, thoroughly human....A splendid me iag of 
thrilling and heart-stirring events We ‘heartily congratulate Mr. 
Mackie on his manly and picturesque work, and wish it the wide- 

spread circulation it deserves.” 


The PRODIGAL’S BROTHER. 


ABERDEEN FREE PRESS.—“ Original in its setting, and vigorous 
and breezy in treatment. ...The story is capitally told, natural, realistic, 
and healthy....The climax, though tragic in some Of its bearings, is 
written with commendable restraint, and a fine appreciation of the 
heroic element that comes out at times in every species of humanity.” 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
MAU. a JOKAI’S POWERFUL ROMANCE. 
Crown 8vo. art linen gilt, 6s. 


The NAMELESS CASTLE. By 
MAURUS JOKAI, Author of ‘The Green Book,’ ‘ Black 
Diamonds,’ &c. 

BLACK and WHITE.—“A capital story, but then Maurus Jokai 
writes only capital stories. It is a pleasure to read a novel like this 
where the author seems to throw himself whole-heartedly into his 
story, and gives never so much as a single glance at the public.” 

BOOKMAN.—* An enthralling romance of adventure and intrigue 
The dominant heroine is almost as clever, as unscrupulous, and as 
‘The story is told with 
infinite delicacy and charm; it stands out a clear and lovely idyl 
against the tangled background of plot and counter-plot....‘The threads 
of intrigue and of feminine psychology are here interwoven with 
marvellous skill.” 


EAST ANGLIAN oe TIMES.—“ As a master of pathos, Mrazovic 
is sai by few living writers. 
ECOND EDITION. 
Gaia 8vo. art linen gilt, 6s. 


SELAM. By Milena Mrazovic. Trans- 


lated from the Original German Edition by Mrs WAUGH 
Mr. Max Pemperron in the SKETCH says :—*I, at least, remember 
no study of humanity of recent years which has revealed such fresh 
conceptions of the primitive things of life, or has permitted one to see 
the world with such a truly Eastern eye. Loveis here, love and passion, 
and the elementary emotions—but the strangeness of it.” 

LITERARY WORLD —“ Alike from the literary and the humanitarian 
oint of view the tales are full of interest....refreshingly unfamiliar 
n plot. in treatment, and in local colour. The choice of subject indi- 

cates the poet, and the tales are one and all full of strong though 
restrained feeling.” 


London: JARROLD & SONS, 





1849 JUBILEE YEAR 1899 
INSURANCES GRANTED ON BEST TERMS AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS ON SKA AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES ISSUED. 
Claims paid—£4, 000,000. 
RAlLway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


&, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Eres COCOA. 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 


The Most Nutritious. 





RPrs's COCOA. Grateful and Comforting, 


E??s's COCOA, For Breakfast and Supper. 


EP?s's COCOA, With Natural Flavour only. 





10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
THE 
IVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE. _LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. = ANNUITIES. 
£9,575,342 


Invested Funds .. ee o o 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
LARGE BONUSES now in course of Distribution, either in 
Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 
Head O 
1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, “t, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


TVINNEF ORD'S MAGNESIA. 
HEARTBURN 
GOUT, 





e best remedy for 
ACIDITY of a NSTOM ACH, 
HEADACHE, 

d INDIGE 


STION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 


and Infants. 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—_>——_ 
THE FALL OF NAPOLEON. 


NAPOLEON’S INVASION of 


RUSSIA. By HEREFORD B. GEORGE, Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. With many Maps and Plans in 
Colours. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

The main purpose of this Book is to present a full and 
clear account of the greatest and most disastrous military 
undertaking in history, without entering too deeply into 
technicalities uninteresting to the ordinary reader. The 
cause of the war and the peculiar relations between the 
European Powers, some of them Napoleon’s nominal allies 
and others his avowed enemies, are also dealt witb, and are 
illustrated from sources hitherto unpublished, including 
Papers of Matterunde’s in the Austrian Archives, 


ROMAN LIFE under the CASSARS. 


By EMILE THOMAS, Professor at the University of 
Lille. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“A fresh and well-devised attempt to give in moderate 
compass a vivid and correct conception of ancient Roman 
life...... The book has been admirably translated......Prof. 
Thomas does not profess to tell a story, but in thirteen 
brightly written chapters to give a popular and attractive 
account of his subject...... The book throughout is wel} 
informed, fresh, and suggestive.’—Glasgow Herald, 





FIFTY-TWO VOLUMES NOW READY. 
“THE STORY OF THE NATIONS,” 
NEW VOLUME JUST OUT. 

Illustrated, and with Maps and Indexes, cloth, 5s. each. 


Vol. 52. MODERN ENGLAND 


uae QUEEN VICTORIA. By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 


Vol. 51. CHINA. By Prof. R. K. 


DOUGLAS. 


Vol. 50. MODERN ENGLAND 


BEFORE the REFORM BILL. By JUSTIN 
McCARTHY, M.P. 


Vol. 49. AUSTRIA. By Sidney 


WHITMAN 


The LEGEND of ST. MARK. A 


New Series of ‘‘ Sunday Morning Talks to the Children.” 
By JOHN BYLES, Author of ‘ The Boy and the Angel,” 
&e. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 


“ THE CHILDREN’S STUDY.”—New Volume. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY of SPAIN. 


2 WILLIAMS. Illustrated. Cloth, 
2s, 6d. 


NEW FICTION. 


JUST PUBLISHED, TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS IN 
UNWIN’S “GREEN CLOTH LIBRARY.” 


Price 6s. each. 

RIDAN the DEVIL, and other Stories. 
’ By LOUIS BECKE. 
RIDAN the DEVIL, and other Stories. 
By LOUIS BECKE. 
RIDAN the DEVIL, and other Stories. 
By LOUIS BECKE. 

I, THOU, and the OTHER ONE. 


By AMELIA E. BARR. 


I, THOU, and the OTHER ONE. 


By AMELIA E. BARR. 


I, THOU, and the OTHER ONE. 


By AMELIA E. BARR. 


“ OVERSEAS LIBRARY,” —New Volume. 
Price, paper, 1s. 6d. each; cloth, 2s. each. 


The CAPTAIN of the LOCUSTS, and 


other Stories. By A. WERNER. [Just out. 


The IPANE. By R. B. Cunninghame 


GRAHAM. (Ready. 


IN GUIANA WILDS. By James 


RODWAY, Author of ‘The West Indies and the 
Spanish Main,’ &e. [/n preparation. 
Note.— CATALOGUES and LISTS, containing 
full particulars of Mr. UNWIN’S PUBLICA- 
TIONS, can be had post free on application. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
11, Paternoster Buildings, E,C, 
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MESSRS. C0. ARTHUR PEARSON'S NEW BOOKS. 


EOS SSS ESSE 





READY SHORTLY. 


TUNISIA AND THE MODERN BARBARY PIRATES. 
With a Chapter on the Vilayet of Tripoli. 
By HERBERT VIVIAN, M.A., Author of ‘Servia: the Poor Man’s Paradise,’ &c. 


With over 70 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


SYNOPSIS of CONTENTS.—The Prisoner of Marsa—The Modern Barbary Pirates—The Children of the Morning—Islam—Jews and Niggers—In and Out of Tunis—The Inside of 
the Cup and the Platter—Trade and Agriculture—Justice and Education—Beasts and Feathered Fowl—Tripoli. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


ROBESPIERRE. 


Being the Novel founded on M. Victorien Sardou’s play, now being performed at the Lyceum Theatre by Sir Henry Irving. The book has been 
written by ANGE GALDEMAR, under the supervision of M. SARDOU himself. 


SARDOU’S ROBESPIERRE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, with Cover Design by M. Victorien Sardou, 6s. 


“‘M. Galdemar bas performed his task with genuine cleverness, and there is sure to be a very big public for the narrative which he has put together in so workmanlike a fashion." 
“*M. Sardou’s striking play has been effectively novelized, and the story is likely to make many new friends in this form.”"—Manchester Courter, Globe. 


THE LITTLE LEGACY, and other Stories. 


By L. B. WALFORD, Author of ‘The Archdeacon,’ ‘Mr. Smith, &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


TRANSGRESSION. 


By 8. S. THORBURN, Bengal Civil Service, Author of ‘ Asiatic Neighbours,’ ‘ Her Majesty’s Greatest Subject,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 








THE NEWEST FICTION. 
FORTUNE'S MY FOE. By J. Bloundelle Burton, Author | A MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTER. Second Edition. By 


of ‘The Hispaniola Plate,’ ‘In the Days of Adversity,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. PERCY WHITE, Author of ‘Mr. Bailey-Martin,’ ‘The Passionate Pilgrim,’ &c. 
“The account of the siege of Cartagena is equal to anything that Marryat ever wrote. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The spirit of the period with which the book deals is convincingly realized.”’ 

Daily Mail. 
**A dozen thrilling stories are welded into one of the most entertaining books we have 
met for a long time.’’—Sunday Sun. 
‘** Such a picture of the time has rarely been given. There is strong drama in this story, , i > - G be 

with its contrast of character, its stirring incidents...... They are singular examples of com- *‘Abounding in humour and ludicrous situations...... Is one of the most entertaining 


d prehensiveness and condensation, and, with many others, lend it exceptional literary | comedies of courtship we have read for a long time.’’—Spectator. 
value.’’"— World. ‘ ‘The most enjoyable novel of the spring.’”’—Critic. 


The VIBART AFFAIR. By George Manville Fenn, '~,. KNIGHT of KING'S GUARD. By Ewan Martin. 


Author of ‘The New Mistress,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
**How the tangled skein is untangled, who suspects whom of the murder, and how in 





‘*A delightful book, which even the most exacting may enjoy. It is brisk, it is bright. 
pennes The dialogue is always amusing.’’—Literature. 

‘As epigrammatic and witty as anything that has come from the hand that penned 
‘Mr. Bailey-Martin.’ ’’—Outlook. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


the end mysteries are clear. up, these are the proper labour of the writer and the reader. “Full of stirring incidents. There is excellent word-painting, and the characters are 

The story is an engrossing one, and will absorb the many who will take it in hand.” lifelike and convincing. We hope to have more works of such a graphic and healthy type 
a . , - Daily Telegraph. from the author.’’—Manchester Courier. 

_ “Has all the swing and movement that one associates with this author's work, and the ‘A very good historical novel. Mr. Martin’s pictures of medieval London and West- 

énterest of the book is maintained to the last...... Is an excellent example of Mr. Fenn's care- | minster are very realistic, and his account of the Battle of Crecy is written with dash and 

ful, well-wrought work.’’—Morning Leader. energy.”’—Morning Leader. 


‘“A clever historical romance, full of life and colour.’-—Glasgow Herald. 


The NEWSPAPER GIRL. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson, 
Author of ‘ Fortune’s Sport,’ ‘The Barnstormers,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. TANDRA. By Andrew Quantock. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘* Mrs. Williamson has her opportunity and uses it uncommonly well, her pictures of 





the inner workings of those journals which cater for feminine readers being as entertaining “Tt is simply magnificent. The man has the genius of a Kipling (an Australian one 
as they are unedifying.”’—Spectator. this time), and I have read the book through three times. For vigour of action, beauty of 
“2. ———— original story.”"—Academy. phrasing, and a certain brutality of expression which not only hits the nail on the head, : 
_ _‘‘Mrs. Williamson has probably done no better work than this up-to-date story, with its | but drives it home out of sight, this new author is unrivalled.’’—Sunday Sun. 
vivid sketches of London editors, its brilliant parodies, and its unceasingly entertaining ‘* Mr. Quantock’s pen has been dipped in lightning and is sometimes tipped with gall. 
smartness......A story full of that American esprit which touches all it glances upon to such | He has the gift of the picturesque in an eminent degree. The result is a tale luminous and 
éirect issues of surprising smartness.”’-—Vanity lair. | swift from beginning to end. There is no stopping til one has finished.’’— Dundee Advertiser. 





IN THE PRESS. 


ROSALBA. 











By OLIVE PRATT RAYNER, Author of ‘The Typewriter Girl.’ 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A PAUPER MILLIONAIRE 
By AUSTIN FRYERS. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. { 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.C. | 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘The Editor ’—Adverti ts and Busi Letters to ‘“‘The Publisher ’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Printed by Joun Epwarp Faancts, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scorranp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, May 27, 1899. 
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